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Bourdaloue and his Contemporaries. 


—-—— 


PART THE FIRST. 
AMONG all the famous French preachers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, it is probable that Bourdaloue is the 
best known and the most highly valued in this country. He 
may not be so eloquent as Bossuet, or so rhetorical as Massillon, 
but he is more theological than the latter, and more practical 
than the former. His sermons contain many fine passages, 
but their chief value lies, not so much in the eloquence, as 
in their sound sense, their practical judgment, and their solid 
theology. A man who had mastered Bourdaloue, and retained 
for practical use a thorough knowledge of his author, would 
be in possession of a goodly store of theological learning. 
Bourdaloue traversed a wide field, though it is not in all 
respects exactly the field in which a modern preacher would 
have to labour. The great range of Christian apologetic, in 
which it is necessary for the Catholic preacher of our time 
to be more or less at home, is a department which Bourdaloue 
was able generally to leave alone. He had to do with a 
society in which the foundations of the faith and of revelation 
were not assailed, at least openly, and although the Protestant 
controversy had much interest for the men of his day, they 
were chiefly occupied and interested in questions which seemed 
at all events to be more internal to the Church, such as those 
of Jansenism and Quietism. He devoted himself above all 
things to the moral guidance and reformation of the audiences 
which he addressed. Thus his sermons have often been 
studied and used by Anglicans of the higher school, as well 
as by literary men of all kinds and denominations, who have 
admired their dialectic force, their compressed and accurate 
reasoning, and the lucidity of .their exposition of doctrine. 
Among all the sermons of the great modern preachers, they give 
the greatest amount of practical instruction in the most con- 
vincing manner. Again, for the preacher who wishes to form 
himself by the best models, without any servile and excessive 
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imitation of any, the study of Bourdaloue is invaluable. It is 
not only that his matter is so good and so useful, but that his 
method is so perfect. It requires a clear head and some 
theological training to walk in his footsteps, but to do so 
will go far to secure to any one of the needful capacity a 
certainty of being useful in his generation—not so useful as 
was Bourdaloue, but still useful in the same way and for the 
same causes. As we have already hinted, the needs of our 
own time are not exactly the needs which were most pressing 
in the time of Bourdaloue. In some respects, perhaps, we 
might be better off if they were. Like all truly great preachers, 
he was essentially a man of his age, and so far he is not a 
man of the nineteenth century. But his method, as well as 
much of his matter, is still available, and his eloquence is of 
all time. The commentary also which his sermons contain on 
the manners and faults of the age of Louis the Fourteenth, 
is extremely interesting, and ought not to be left unstudied 
by any one who wishes to master the features of that critical 
period in the history of France and of Europe. Its partial 
resemblances and its remarkable contrasts to the picture which 
might be drawn of the nineteenth century, by any one with 
similar duties and opportunities, will easily occur to the careful 
student of his existing sermons. 

It is this last named feature in the sermons of Bourdaloue 
to which we propose chiefly to attend in our present papers, 
though there are several preliminary considerations to which 
we must first draw attention. We must begin by a short 
account of the great Jesuit preacher himself. The life 
of Bourdaloue, like that of many conspicuous members of 
the great religious orders, was not one of striking incidents 
or vicissitudes. It was rather one of continuous and even 
tenour, marching onwards from work to work in the same 
line. His younger years prepared him for his great work in 
Paris, which abundantly filled the remainder of his life till the 
very end. He was born at Bourges in 1632. His family, 
like that of so many of the distinguished Frenchmen of his 
time, was legal and judicial He had a pious mother, who 
trained his first years with great care, and when he was sent 
to school, his precocious talents and industrious disposition 
presaged his future eminence. He was a pupil of the Jesuit 
College at Bourges, and at the age of sixteen, after passing 
through all his classes with high credit and success, had 
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already determined that his vocation in life was to the Society 
which had furnished him with his teachers. We do not know 
much of his father, but Louis seems to have feared that his 
desires would meet with opposition from him, as he ran away 
to Paris to enter the novitiate. His father pursued him, and 
brought him home; but after a few months of trial, he with- 
drew his resistance, and allowed him to go whither he felt 
himself called by God. Many years after this time, when 
the fame of the great preacher had begun to spread through 
France, his father set out from Bourges on his way to 
Paris in order to hear him, but died suddenly before the end 
of his journey. After his entrance as a novice, we lose 
sight of Louis Bourdaloue in the usual routine of the Jesuit 
training. Each successive step in his career duly prepared 
him for the next. His talents were soon discerned and 
acknowledged, as well as the purity and fervour of his soul, 
and his exemplary regularity. So even and equable was his 
excellence in every line, that it was doubtful in what special 
career he was destined to become eminent. He taught for 
some years in the colleges of the Society, and thus learnt by 
experience and practice such lessons as the necessity of clearness 
in statement, and of the repetition of the same truth in various 
forms, in order to impress it on the minds of his hearers. 
Other things too, which are very useful to the preacher, he 
may have learnt in this way—the force of apt and interesting 
illustration, the habit of bringing general rules home by parti- 
cular and striking instances, and the necessity of adding example 
to precept. After teaching what was then and is still called 
“rhetoric,” Bourdaloue went on to be professor, first of philo- 
sophy, and then of moral theology. It is easy to see how 
his employment in both of these chairs had its part in the 
formation of the future great preacher. 

His superiors, however, were in no hurry to bring him 
forward before he was perfectly ripe. It is said that, as in 
the case of St. Antony of Padua, a chance occasion first 
revealed his great oratorical powers. A Father who was giving 
a retreat broke down in health when it was but half accom- 
plished. Bourdaloue was told to fill his place without any 
preparation. The success of the experiment was so remarkable 
and so complete, that it was at once acknowledged that in him 
the Society had a great preacher ready, to whom the first pulpits 
in France might be intrusted without fear. But here again the 
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proceedings of his superiors were leisurely and prudent in 
the extreme. For nearly ten years from what may be called 
the discovery of Bourdaloue, he was employed in giving missions 
in the country and in the provincial towns, almost uniformly 
with great success. He had thus the inestimable advantage of 
being thoroughly practised in the preaching of the great truths 
of the faith to large audiences. He gained confidence by 
practice and the inspiration which comes from the attention 
and eager docility of large masses, hanging on his lips, readiness 
in setting forth his knowledge, so as to be of profit in the crisis 
on which salvation so often hangs, and above all, that know- 
ledge of the human soul which can be gained nowhere so well 
as in the confessional. Thus was he prepared for the time, 
which at last came, of his appearance in the great city in 
the pulpits of which his greatest triumphs were to be achieved. 
Bourdaloue was at his prime of power when he began 
his apostolate in the French capital. He was thirty-seven years 
of age. He preached the Advent of 1669 in the church of 
the professed house of the Society in Paris. The following 
Lent found him in the same pulpit, attracting crowds such 
as had seldom been seen in the city. His success was at once 
complete and universally acknowledged. In the Advent of 
the same year, 1670, he first preached before the Court, and 
from this time, almost to his death, he was continually before 
the greatest and most critical audiences in the world, delighting 
them and instructing them with a power which did not pall 
or decay. This permanence of success is the true test of a 
preacher of the first rank. In the case of Bourdaloue, it was 
due as much to the leisurely and thorough preparation which 
he had undergone, as to the simplicity and modesty with which 
he wielded the power which came into his hands. Louis 
the Fourteenth told him that he preferred his repetitions to the 
novelties of others. When he was occasionally sent to preach 
in the country, the peasants declared that they understood this 
great preacher of the King’s as easily as if he had been one of 
their own curés. No one ever accused Bourdaloue of paying 
court to the great people to whom he preached, or of sparing 
their vices. The best of the literary men of the day were 
proud of his friendship. It would not be true to say that 
he had no enemies, for the Jansenists hated him, and 
Madame de Montespan feared him. Such hatred and such 
fear are only to the credit of Bourdaloue. Madame de Main- 
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tenon, on the other hand, begged him to be her confessor, 
but he refused, though he gave her a number of rules for her 
conduct, which are still extant, and which show that he was in 
the secret of her marriage with the King. He kept apart 
from all Court intrigues, while at the same time he left undis- 
charged no function of his apostolic office. He was a great 
confessor, often spending many hours of the day in the con- 
fessional. He was much sought for and trusted as a director, 
and those souls who had the oldest and sorest wounds to be 
cured, found in him a physician especially fitted for their 
needs. He had a peculiar gift of assisting the dying, of con- 
soling the afflicted, and of breaking terrible news to persons 
who had to be informed of some piercing and unexpected 
sorrow. From the time of his first appearance in Paris, he 
lived in the almost uninterrupted exercise of his ministry until 
he was past seventy. Shortly before his death, he begged 
leave from his superiors to retire, and when this favour was 
denied him in France, he wrote to the General of the Society 
in Rome to implore from him the desired permission. It was 
granted, but it was too late, or rather the local Superiors felt 
bound to remonstrate with the General, and Bourdaloue 
remained in Paris. He died at his work. He preached a very 
few days before his death, and was engaged for a sermon on 
the very day on which he died. On Whit Sunday, 1704, 
he felt extremely ill just after beginning to say Mass, and sent 
his server to beg that another priest might come to help him 
and to finish the Holy Sacrifice if he was unable to do so 
himself. With this assistance, held up at the altar, and lifted 
up from the necessary genuflections, he was able with difficulty 
to say the Mass to the end. After Mass he even heard a 
few confessions. That evening his case was put into the 
hands of the eminent Dutch physician Helvetius, who pro- 
nounced it desperate. Bourdaloue received the tidings with 
perfect tranquillity and courage. He received the Last Sacra- 
ments on the Whit-Monday, and died on the following day, 
May 13, 1704. 

The sermons of Boutdaloue, as we at present possess them, are 
of course but a small portion of those which he preached in the 
many years during which he was actively employed in the pulpit. 
They were published from- his own manuscripts by another 
Father of the Society, Pere Bretonneau, a preacher far inferior 
to Bourdaloue, and unfortunately not free from the vice, as we 
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should consider it, of the editors of his time, who permitted 
themselves to take more than occasional liberties with the 
authors whose works they gave to the public. The sermons, as 
we have them, are arranged for a Lent, an Advent, and a series 
for the Sundays and Festivals of the year. There seems no 
doubt that the arrangement is so far faithful, that we may be 
certain that a sermon assigned to a particular day or Sunday 
was actually preached on that day or that Sunday in some year 
or other of the long career of its author. But the series as 
wholes are made up of the sermons of many different years. 
As to the faithfulness to the original text, there does not seem 
to be any great reason for thinking that this has been violated 
to any considerable extent by the editor, at least essentially. 
We may be fairly secure that the author before us is 
Bourdaloue and not Bretonneau, though there are, no doubt, 
here and there omissions and corrections, which are owing to 
the ideas of the latter as to what ought to have been said and 
what omitted. We are told that Bourdaloue wrote his sermons 
out and learnt them by heart. At all events, he left the sermons 
which have come down to us written out in full. A great 
number must have perished, for three or four years of active 
preaching would account for more sermons than we possess. 

The apparently artificial,and at least formal rule, according 
to which sermons are divided, as by a sort of necessity, into 
three, or at least two points, is found in all the sermons of 
Bourdaloue and the preachers of his time. They did not invent 
it, as it came to them from the middle ages, and is found in the 
works of the great saintly preachers, St. Antony of Padua, ~ 
St. Bernardine of Siena, and St. Vincent Ferrer. It is, in fact, 
natural and almost essential to the methodical treatment of a 
great subject, and if we are not accustomed to it, the reason is, 
that we are so little accustomed to sermons as such—we mean 
as distinguished from homilies. Our sermons are usually inter- 
calated after the Gospel of High Mass, or at least joined on to 
some function or service, as Vespers or Benediction. This 
arrangement has its advantages, as it secures to the preacher a 
certain audience, which he might otherwise not obtain, but 
it involves the inconvenience of denying him the time necessary 
for the leisurely development of an argument. If a preacher of 
our day gives out his three points, he is pretty sure to have to 
leave one or two of them to the audience for their full con- 
sideration. In old days, sermons were considered independent 
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services, as indeed they are at present in many parts of the 
Continent. The use of divisions is natural to all preaching but 
that in which a great deal is read from paper. What is peculiar 
to Bourdaloue, or at least remarkable in him, is the close logical 
connection on which he insists between the several parts of the 
discourse. The text is not a simple motto, which has or has not 
much to do with the body of the sermon. The short exordium 
which follows draws out from the text the particular truth or 
subject in which the whole discourse is to be occupied. The 
subject having thus been stated briefly but clearly, it is then 
broken up into divisions, which are enumerated and summed up 
in a few epigrammatic words, and then these divisions are 
developed one after the other in order, the development being 
twofold, first as to doctrine and proof, and then as to moral 
application, example, and exhortation. In many of the elder 
preachers, the division of the points is arbitrary, and the whole 
sermon is so far liable to the objection that it is three short 
discourses rather than one. In Bourdaloue, there is usually 
a close connection between the points, though this connection is 
often that of contrast. He is also remarkable, as has already 
been intimated, for the close manner in which he makes the 
moral development of the several subjects grow out of the 
doctrinal statements which have preceded them. Thus the 
sermon is more of a whole in him than with other preachers, 
and the moral exhortations have the additional force which is 
derived from their strictly dogmatic foundation. A clear and 
powerful logic rules the whole composition. It is easy to see 
that sermons of this kind must have cost great labour to their 
composer. But it is equally evident that, with an audience 
capable of appreciating them, their power must have been 
greatly enhanced by the unbroken chain of the reasoning which 
underlay the strong and eloquent language which fell on the 
ears of the audience. It is known that Bourdaloue used a great 
deal of very animated gesticulation in the delivery of his 
sermons. His voice was clear and melodious, and he found no 
difficulty from wantof power. He is also said to have delivered 
his sermons with even extreme rapidity—a quality which, we 
might suppose, would have made it less easy to follow the 
thread of his argument, unless he had spoken also with great 
distinctness of pronunciation. The common portrait of him 
was taken after his death, and represents him as speaking with 
closed eyes. There is reason for thinking that this was sometimes 
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his habit, and that the portrait in this respect is faithful. Probably, 
even to him, the effort to remember what he had written was 
considerable, and he may from time to time have closed his 
eyes in the strain of recollection. 

We have already hinted that our present purpose is not so 
much to attempt to analyze Bourdaloue as a great sermonnaire, 
as to find in his sermons the portraiture of the manners of his 
time, especially in those classes of society to which he preached. 
But there are a few remarks which it may be well to add 
before proceeding to this latter subject. The writers who have 
studied the great remains of the French pulpit in its most 
famous days have rightly judged that the sermons of Bourdaloue 
mark the point at which the aim of the preachers of the class 
to which be belongs became more decidedly practical and moral 
than before. Practical and moral, indeed, must all good 
Christian preaching be, in every place and in every age. But 
the preachers of the class which culminates in Bossuet were 
more distinctively dogmatic or epideictic in their great sermons, 
while in Bourdaloue, on the other hand, the moral instruction 
of his audience occupies the first place in his thoughts, even 
in the sermons which are called panegyrics, or in the sermons 
on the mysteries of the faith, An author, of whose work we 
shall make free use in this paper, calls this an innovation on 
the part of Bourdaloue. He contrasts, in this respect, the 
sermons of Bourdaloue and Bossuet on the same subject or 
Gospel. For instance, he takes the First Sunday in Lent in 
both these great preachers. The Gospel contains the narrative 
of the temptation of our Lord in the desert. Bossuet takes 
for his text the words, Ductus est Jesus in desertum ut tentaretur 
a diabolo, and: preaches on the devils. Bourdaloue takes the 
same text, and preaches on temptations. The two subjects 
are in appearance very near the one to the other, but in reality 
they are very unlike. To preach on the devils, is to treat 
dogma in itself; to preach on temptations, is to apply dogma 
to human life. Moral instruction has its place in the sermon 
of Bossuet, but its place is secondary, and it comes in as a 
consequence of dogma. Dogma is to be found in the sermon 
of Bourdaloue, but only as introducing moral instruction, of 
which it is the foundation. The contrast is curiously illustrated 
by the exordium of each of the two sermons. 


1M. Anatole Feugére, Bourdaloue, sa Predication et son temps. Paris, 1874. 
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I shall tell you, in the first place [says Bossuet], following the 
holy Fathers, of what nature are these spirits of evil, what are their 
powers, and what are their weapons. I shall then endeavour to explain 
to you the causes which have moved them to declare against us a war 
so cruel and so sanguinary. And, as I hope that God will grant me 
the grace to treat of these things, not by way of vain and curious 
questions, but by that of serious Christian doctrine, it will not be 
difficult to draw from them an instruction of true importance, by 
pointing out the manner in which we should resist this horde of demons 
who have sworn together to work our ruin. 


I am about to give you [says Bourdaloue], the explanation of the 


most solid and important point in the matter of grace . . . that you 
may the better understand my plan, I distinguish two sorts of temp- 
tations, some voluntary, others involuntary . . . In the first, I say that 


we must not hope to be succoured by God, unless we get out of the 
occasion, and that for this end, we must not promise ourselves a grace 
of conflict, but a grace of flight; this will be the first part of my 
sermon. In the others, I assert that in vain shall we have a grace of 
conflict given us, if we are not thoroughly determined to fight on our 
own part, and above all, as Jesus Christ did, by the mortification of 
the flesh. This will be the second part, and each will contain solid 
instruction. 


The same contrast is traced by the author, whom we are 
quoting in the two famous funeral orations of the two orators 
on the great Condé. Bossuet runs over the whole career 
of the great warrior, and seems almost to make people in 
love with human glory by his description of it, at the very 
time that he is humbling it in the dust before the greatness 
of good. Bourdaloue also passes the whole field of the 
hero’s life, but he dwells especially on his piety and rectitude, 
as qualities which his hearers may imitate, and does not 
avoid the mention of his failings, as if it would have been 
an unfaithfulness on his own part, not to have drawn a 
lesson even from them. It seems also that Bourdaloue was 
often indebted to an older preacher, Pére Senault, for the 
plan of panegyrics. But it is observed that he always changes 
or modifies the plan for the sake of moral instruction, and 
that he never follows it when it is a simple eulogium of the 
saint of whom he is speaking. Even when he has to speak 
of the great mysteries, which naturally suggest a simply 
dogmatic treatment, he seems invariably to fasten on that 
aspect of dogma which is the most favourable for moral 
instruction. 
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It may indeed be said, in order to give the true account of 
Bourdaloue, that very few preachers have ever more closely 
united dogma and moral teaching. His teaching is always 
founded on dogma, which always underlies the whole subject. 
We have said that he was a perfect theologian. Practical as 
he is, more than one of his sermons is almost a treatise on the 
theology of a subject before him. His theology, we need 
hardly add, is severely and invariably orthodox. He is not 
dead to the attraction of brilliant conceits and ingenious novel- 
ties in the way of rhetoric or illustration, but in matter of 
doctrine he stands inflexibly to tradition. He allows no doubt 
on points which belong to the universal belief of Christians, 
even though not defined as doctrines by the Church. He speaks 
very strongly against the pride of human reason, though at 
the same time he insists on the duty of gaining an intelligent 
knowledge of the reasons by which the doctrines of faith are 
illustrated and supported. He inveighs against indifference 
in the controversies of the day, and the spirit of neutrality 
in those questions. On Protestantism, on Quietism, and on 
Jansenism, he has spoken very stongly. He appears to have felt 
it impossible to speak with profit on the question of what we 
eall Gallicanism. 

As Jansenism was one of the most important elements in the 
Society of France at the time of which we are speaking, it will be 
a necessary part of our plan to draw out at some little length 
what may be observed as to the position of Bourdaloue with 
regard to the Jansenists. Not, of course, that there could be any 
doubt as to what that position would be. Bourdaloue was 
a most devoted son of the Society which the Jansenists made 
it their business to decry and calumniate, and was not blind 
to the truth that their enmity of the Society was the natural 
fruit of their secret disloyalty to the Church. But it cannot be 
denied that his disposition, or at least his general tendency as 
a preacher, was in the direction, not indeed of strictness in any 
undue sense of the word, but of that severity which never shrinks 
from putting forward before the children of the world their 
plain though neglected duties, and enforcing them by the strong 
sanctions of the word of God. The ordinary faults and vices 
of his time—and they were neither few nor insignificant—are 
not spared by him because they are common or authorized by 
high examples. He uses severe language to the rich, to masters 
who neglect the care of their servants, or who make them their 
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accomplices in their criminal pleasures, to those whose Christ- 
ianity was merely an external compliance with what were then 
the rules of society, to those who neglect’ almsgiving, and above 
all, to the impure. - It has been said that his preaching was the 
best of all defences of the Society against the slanders as to the 
relaxation of morality of which Pascal made himself the mouth- 
piece. These slanders have been, and had been, refuted over 
and over again, when Bourdaloue came to his great position in 
the pulpit, but the charm of style which gave them an unique 
power in the days when there was comparatively little else of 
the same kind in French literature has made them immortal. 
The listeners to the sermons of Bourdaloue must often have 
had them in their memories, and indeed he himself, on more 
than one occasion, after putting forth some stern doctrine of 
morality, reminds his audience that he is giving them the 
teaching of those who have been decried for their too great 
indulgence. Over and over again does he teach the direct 
opposite, as if on purpose, to the false doctrines which the 
imaginary Jesuit in the Provinciales has been made to teach. It 
is so, in particular, with the misrepresentation of the doctrine of 
Probabilism, and the lie about the end justifying the means. 
The fictitious Jesuit of Pascal is made to represent the Fathers 
of the Society as having commodious maxims for persons of all 
sorts and conditions, by means of which their consciences are 
adroitly helped to the violation of their obligations. Priests, 
beneficed persons, religious, gentlemen, servants, the rich, persons 
in trade, persons whose affairs are out of order, the poor, ladies 
of piety, ladies of worldly life, married persons, and persons of 
loose lives—all, these, according to Pascal, are provided for and 
furnished with what they want in the way of guidance by the 
Jesuits. It would seem as if Bourdaloue had made a point 
of contradicting both the general principle which Pascal endea- 
vours to fasten on the Society, and the particular applications 
of that principle in detail. Every one of the classes just now 
enumerated, will find severe and sound principles laid down for 
them in direct contradiction to the calumnies of Port Royal. 
Duelling, the evasion of the duty of restitution, and that of 
almsgiving—he lays down this last even with rigour—intemper- 
ance, expensiveness and indelicacy in the dress of ladies, 
dissipation and the pleasures of the world, and the use of the 
sacraments by those who do not seriously repent of their sins or 
follies, are all denounced with plain and severe vigour. In fact 
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the morality of the Society was never better represented in the 
pulpit or in the confessional than by Bourdaloue, and yet any 
one who knew his teaching was at once able to answer all the 
false charges ever brought against it by her enemies. If these 
charges have been believed, it has been by persons who have 
never known the Society in active work. At this moment, they 
are the arsenal from which Protestant controversialists or infidel 
assailants of religion draw their weapons, but they are never 
believed either by serious students who have compared Pascal 
with the authors whom he professes to quote—adding, we are 
sorry to say, the assertion that he has verified them for himself 
—or by persons, even outside the Church, who have had and 
used any opportunity of making acquaintance with the actual 
teaching and conduct of the Society. To quote Pascal would 
now be considered a disgrace to any sound theologian—a 
disgrace which implied that he was either ignorant of what he 
ought to know or led astray by party spirit. And when it is 
complained that the Jesuits left Pascal the victory in the 
field of literature, it can only be conceded that they did not 
answer him in his own line, which was after all, a line unworthy 
of serious controversy, while their more elaborate refutations 
left him without a semblance of honesty, and while, as we have 
been saying, their teaching was vindicating their character to 
thousands of hearers by the mouths of Bourdaloue and the 
other preachers of the Society. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that Bourdaloue and 
others answered the attacks of the Jansenists against the Society 
by teaching the doctrines of the Jansenists themselves. Bourda- 
loue may have had a natural inclination to austerity, he must 
certainly have felt it the duty of the preacher in his time, when 
addressing himself to the classes who formed the great bulk of 
his audiences, to put forward very boldly and plainly the 
severe precepts of the Gospel, but with all this he knew 
perfectly well how to avoid the exaggerated rigour for which 
the Jansenists contended, and to join the great truths of God’s 
infinite mercy, and of the sweetness and lightness of the yoke 
of our Lord, to the other great truths which relate to God’s 
inexorable justice. It was his duty to set forth the terrible 
side of religion, but he knew also that he ought not to conceal 
the consoling side. He taught the precept of the love of God, 
on which the Jansenists insisted so exclusively, in a manner 
which showed that God was not to be loved out of fear. This 
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was the practical conclusion of the teaching of Port Royal. 
The disciples of St. Cyran and of Jansenius destroyed Christian 
hope. They were fond above all things of the mysteries of 
grace and predestination, which they interpreted in a human 
manner, exaggerating the arbitrariness of the decrees of God 
and filling men with alarm and terror. On the other hand, 
the school of which Bourdaloue was so great a master, knew 
well that to represent salvation as immensely and hopelessly 
difficult, to make virtue so pure as to be inaccessible to the 
great mass of mankind, to increase the number of sins and 
the strictness of the commandments, to paint the lighter offences 
against the Divine law in the same colours as the most heinous, 
and to describe repentance as insupportable slavery, is in truth 
nothing less than to preach the gospel of the enemy of man- 
kind and of God, and to encourage the sinner in persisting in 
his sin, in the secret thought that God has made it practically 
impossible for men to obey Him and to save their souls. It 
was not uncommon then, as it is not uncommon now, to find 
libertines who rejoiced over the severest preaching of the law of 
God, as giving them an excuse for their laxity of life. It is 
well known that many of the most ardent followers of the sect 
of Port Royal were ladies and courtiers whose lives were a 
scandal to the world. These persons accounted it a great 
triumph for their party, when they had persuaded people like 
themselves to consider that the Christian Sacraments required 
so great a purity and perfection in those who approached them, 
as that it became something well pleasing to God never to 
approach them at ail. Bourdaloue speaks very strongly, but 
not a whit more strongly than the case deserved, of the teachers 
who, after the example of Arnauld, the author of the famous 
treatise on Frequent Communion, made their disciples feel about 
Holy Communion in the way which is expressed in the words 
of the disciples of our Lord about marriage, sz zta est, non expedit 
nubere. Nothing was put before people but the excellent 
dignity of the Sacrament, the profound unworthiness of man of 
so high a favour, the terrible nature of a bad Communion, and 
the miserable consequences which it entailed. The dispositions 
which are required for Holy Communion were exaggerated, 
and the result was, as we have said, that it was thought meri- 
torious to abstain for months together, and even at the time 
of the Paschal precept. 

Bourdaloue is equally strong in his condemnation of the 
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Pharisaical spirit of the same sectarians, who looked down on the 
whole world, and taught, at least by example and implication, 
that salvation was not to be found except by those who 
renounced secular life entirely. He is not more vigorous against 
the fatal perversion of the doctine of predestination than against 
that which taught that a number of states of life in which a 
multitude of Christians lived were incompatible with salvation. 
He is constantly teaching that all men are able to save them- 
selves, by the grace of God, whatever be their state of life. 
Sanctity, he declared, consists in the discharge of our duties. 
Another conspicuous fault in the disciples of Port Royal, as 
in others like them, was their spirit of calumny and detraction. 
If in his language against the decriers of frequent Communion 
he attacked the book of Arnauld, in what he said about this 
other point he put his finger upon the eternal shame of Pascal. 


The law of God [he says] forbids us to attack the reputation even 
of a private person; but, by a secret which the Gospel does not teach 
us, there are people who claim, without departing from the strict 
morality of which they make profession, to have a right to assail whole 
bodies ; to impute to them intentions, views, and sentiments which they 
have never held; to make them pass for what they are not, and never to 
be willing to acknowledge them as what they are ; to gather from every 
quarter all the scandalous memoirs that can be found to dishonour 
them, and to put them before the eyes of the public with alterations, 
explanations and exaggerations which change all the facts and represent 
them under frightful appearances.? 


Bourdaloue declares that in his own day a form of back- 
biting has been discovered peculiar to the time—calumny for 
the sake of Christian zeal and the interests of God, covering 
itself under the cloak of religion. His words in one of his 
sermons deserve quoting, especially for the cutting irony of their 
concluding sentence. 


By the saddest of all illusions, it is sometimes those who wear the 
most Christian appearance, and declare themselves the most plainly 
on the side of piety, who keep in their heart the greatest amount of 
bitterness and gall. They come to the Altar of Jesus Christ, they 
partake of the Sacrament of Jesus Christ, they preach the most severe 
morality of Jesus Christ. And yet they are turning over in their mind 
a thousand. projects of the sharpest and most unalloyed vengeance. 
And yet they are forming a thousand intrigues and cabals, not only 
against certain individual persons, but against societies, against whole 


? Sermon sur la Severité Chrétienne. 3 Dim. aprés la Pentecdte. 
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bodies, in order to decry them and ruin them. And yet they spare 
nothing, sacred and profane, artifice or falsehood, so long as they can 
gain the end which they have set before themselves, of humbling, 
confounding, and destroying every one who dares to contradict them, 
and does not blindly enter into their ideas or rather their errors. 
And what is more, they pretend that all this is done for Jesus Christ 
and to defend the cause of Jesus Christ—as if God made Man, the 
God of charity, who would not say a single word for the defence of 
His own Person, authorized in them, for the vain pretext of His 
glory, the most bitter feelings, the most unjust prejudices, the blackest 
slanders, and the most iniquitous practices. And their rectitude of 
intention justifies all this. Rectitude of intention is not enough to 
make an equivocal expression right, but it is more than enough to 
make a calumny righteous, when people are persuaded that the glory 
of God is concerned.® 


It is of course hardly necessary to remind the reader that 
one of the calumnies of Pascal and his associates against the 
Society—a calumny which still lives and is repeated shamelessly 
after a thousand refutations—was that the theologians of the 
Jesuit schools taught that the end justifies the means. There 
can be little doubt that Bourdaloue had no faith in the sincerity 
and honesty of the Jansenists as a party. It is very well to 
remind ourselves that, after all, there is always a great difference 
between one member of such a party and another, and at the 
same time to remember that it is right to deal with a party, as 
a whole, as responsible for the natural tendencies and direct 
issues of their principles. Bourdaloue treats the Jansenists as 
what they were in truth, an heretical sect inside the Church, 
engaged only, as it turned out, too successfully, in preparing 
great public calamities which, but for the good providence of 
God, might have ruined religion in France. What naturally 
revolted him in the Jansenists was their detestable hypocrisy 
and their spirit of calumny. There are two other famous 
passages in which the great orator lets himself loose against the 
one and the other evil— 


Hypocrisy [he cries], inseparable companion of heresy, the fomenter 
of all the sects that ever have been, for not one of them has dared to 
come forward save under the garb of a specious reform! Hypocrisy, 
that under the pretext of perfection leadest to destruction, and under 
the mask of a desire that there should be nothing second-best in the 
service of God, art reducing, visibly though insensibly, that service to a 
state of nothingness! Hypocrisy, hiding under austerity of words the 


% Sermon sur le Pardon des injures. 2% Dim. aprés la Pentecdte. 
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most shameful actions, and insulting true and solid piety under the 
cover of a false regularity! Hypocrisy, that by a refinement of pride 
disguised under the name of zeal, damnest the whole human race, 
makest a virtue of slander, sparest not the powers established by God, 
and hast no charity for any one! Hypocrisy, that to gain thine own 
ends, settest in motion every kind of spring, formest every kind of 
intrigue, employest every kind of means, finding nothing unjust if it 
can be of use to thee, nothing forbidden if it serves to thine own 
advancement—there is the tribunal before which thou wilt have to 
appear, and where God, for the honour of the truth, will reveal all thy 
shame !4 


The other passage is almost like a personal judgment of 
Arnauld, but it may well seem so to us, without having been 
intended by its author as a more than general condemnation of 
the slanderers of so much that was good in France at that 
time— 


A man may have passed all his life decrying not only some indi- 
vidual persons, but whole societies, he may have employed all his 
energies in raking up a thousand injurious and calumnious facts, and, as 
if it were not enough to have spread them by his tongue and have filled 
the whole world with them, either by himself or by others animated by 
his own spirit, he may have used his pen to commit them to paper, and 
perpetuate their memory to future ages. And yet this man comes to 
die, and there is nowhere any appearance of his having made any 
amends for all this, nor is it even thought that it can be the occasion of 
any scruple on his part at all. And yet people say without hesitation, 
“ He was a good man, he was a servant of God, he died in sentiments 
of piety which touched all hearts, and edified all the world.” My 
brethren, I wguld have it so, and I would not lower in any point the 
high opinion which is formed of his life ; but after all, three things give 
me pain in the matter. The first, that he is incontestably burdened 
with an infinite multitude of slanders, and even atrocious slanders ; the 
second, that every slander which is not repaired as far as it may, and 
it ought to be, becomes, at the judgment of God, and according to the 
most relaxed doctrine, a certain cause of condemnation ; and the third, 
that there is nothing to make us suppose now that the dying man has 
shown any repentance for his slanders of the past, or taken any 
measures to efface them. I leave you to reconcile this with a holy life 
and a holy death. For me it is an incomprehensible mystery, a 
secret of which I am ignorant. 


These are severe words, but they are perfectly true. Not in 
the case of the Jansenists only is it true, that men are far too 


4 Sermon sur le Jugement de Dieu. 24 Dim. aprés la Pentecdte. 
5 Sermon sur le Medisance. 11 Dim. aprés la Pentecéte. 
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ready to acquit and even to half canonize leaders of heresy and 
active enemies of the Church, on the ground of an apparent 
piety and industry in certain kinds of good works. Had 
Bourdaloue lived in England in our own time, he would not 
have had far to seek for men who are perpetually claiming the 
position almost of prophets or saints, while a large part of their 
activity is spent in keeping souls back from the Church by the 
assumption of an amount of personal authority which is 
unheard of in those who have a true mission to teach in the 
name of the Church. And he would find these men charac- 
terized by the same fault which he notes in the Jansenists—the 
habit of disseminating, whether in print or otherwise, slanders 
against Catholicism, slanders which are often refuted in the 
same field of literature in which they have appeared, yet which, 
nevertheless, their authors neither attempt to prove true nor 
have the honesty to retract. But enough of this unpleasant 
subject. If Bourdaloue was severe on the Jansenists, we venture 
to think that it was because he divined the mischief which they 
were to bring about. Just as he seems to have seen the rising 
germs of the infidelity which was to poison the intellect of 
France in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, so we think 
he was not blind to the tendency of sectarianism, such as that 
of the disciples of Pascal and Arnauld, to ally itself with that 
infidelity, and produce, under the regime of the later Bourbons, 
only too faithful imitators of the excesses and arrogance of 
Louis the Fourteenth, that utter rottenness in society which 
was the inevitable precursor. of the great catastrophe of the 
Revolution. o 

If Bourdaloue was no prophet, at least we may well suppose 
that he had a true instinct to discern the immense power of 
mischief which was contained in the Jansenist opposition—so to 
call it—within the Church of France. That opposition involved 
the withdrawal from the side of orthodoxy and of the Holy See 
a large number of men who, if they had been truly loyal to 
both, might have strengthened the Church against the storm 
which was gathering, and the presence of whom on the side 
of the enemies of religion—for on that side, in point of fact, the 
Jansenists fought—was the one condition which secured the 
triumph of infidelity. Jansenism not only indirectly helped on 
the philosophers against the Ghurch, by attacking her most 
powerful champions, but, on account of its rigour, as has been 
already observed, it furnished hundreds of libertines with the 
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excuse which finally determined, in their case, the choice 
between morality and licentiousness. Thus much, at least, 
Bourdaloue may fairly be supposed to have seen. And it is not 
less natural to think, that if his lot had been cast in our own 
very different times, his voice would have been lifted loudly, not 
only against Freethinkers and open enemies of Revelation, but 
also against the professed friends of religion who persist in 
defending it on grounds which do not afford a solid foundation 
for faith—the men who use Catholic arguments against 
Protestants, and Protestant arguments against Catholics, the 
men who talk about the Church and deny her unity, the men 
who assume spiritual authority without mission, the men who 
quote the Fathers and yet reject the unanimous witness of the 
Fathers to the everliving presence of the Divine Teacher in the 
Church in all generations, who declaim against private judgment 
and yet accept no judgment but their own as to their own 
position, and imperil by their obvious contradictions the whole 
argument for Christianity, for the sake of maintaing a paper 
theory, rejected, as they put it, by the majority of those who 
stand on the same ground with themselves, and which no body 
of Christians ever thought reasonable, much less true, except 
those who had a personal interest in so believing. 














The Ethics of Behef. 


My os Addn peréxovow [4 ~Puyy] dvercubepingy ivavriirarov yap ov 
Ousxporoyian rpuyn merroven rod brov nab wavrig adel soropsEeodas 
bsiou re xl dvdpwrivov.2 

It is true indeed that the Deity is more incomprehensible to us 
than anything else whatsoever, which proceeds from its being and 
perfection, and from the transcendency of its brightness ; but for the 
very same reason may it be said also, in some sense, that it is more 
knowable and conceivable than anything. As the sun, though by 
reason of its excessive splendour it dazzle our weak sight, yet is, 
notwithstanding, far more visible also than any of the xebulos@ stella, 
the small misty stars.” 


PART THE THIRD. 


IN returning once again to this subject it will be well to 
review the position. It is, in short, this: Professor Clifford 
holds that mankind, if only their eyes were opened, would 
see that they have no right to believe in God, because 
no argument purporting to demonstrate His existence and 
attributes is such as to satisfy the canons of inference. He 
then proceeds to lay down his own fundamental canon, which 
is that commonly known as the principle of the Uniformity of 
Nature. It is true he tells us that the question of the limits 
of inference “is a very large and delicate one,” and that the 
principle just mentioned is only “one rule, lying on the 
threshold of the subject ;” still, in so far as he looks to “the 
whole range of scientific method,” and to “a considerable 
increase in the application” of that method for the completion 
of a doctrine of inference, it is clear that the threshold-rule 
which he gives must be that upon which he rests as the 
foundation of the whole edifice. Now I laboured to show that 
the principle of the Uniformity of Nature is, if taken in an 
unrestricted sense, not true, and that if taken with the proper 


1 Plato, Republic, vi. 2. 
2 Cudworth, Zhe Zntellectual System of the Universe, p. 639 (4to 1743). 
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restrictions it must be less fundamental than the principle or 
principles from which the restrictions flow. I then argued 
at some length on the better claims of the principle of causality - 
to be regarded as fundamental, maintaining, further, that this 
principle is in reality capable of analysis into an identity 
instead of being, as many would maintain, a synthetic proposi- 
tion evident @ priori.® At this point it was remarked that “to 
establish the principle of causality is not,” after all, “to 
demonstrate the Being and Attributes of God ;” but instead 
of pursuing the scientific investigation further, I turned aside 
to justify the belief of the simple man who has not the talent, 
or the busy man who has not the time to examine the 
arguments of the philosopher. What I have now to do is to 
return to the reverential discussion of the Being and Attributes 
of God. The subject is an old one, but it may be better to 
run the risk of being wearisome than to incur the charge of 
incompleteness. 

Whatever begins to be has a cause, that is to say, the reason 
of its being rather than not is to be sought in some previously 
existing thing. Therefore some object or objects must have 
existed from eternity. Mill said that an infinite regress of 
causes would do as well, for all he knew; but then he was 
rating his own sagacity at a low figure, for, given a series 
of objects each dependent upon some antecedent object, it is 
clear that this dependence is not diminished by increasing, 
or even by making infinite, the number of dependent things. 
Let us give Professor Clifford the credit of being able to appre- 
hend this truth without the need of a lengthy argument, and 
pass on. 

This eternal Cause, then (I am taking for granted the unity 
which I shall presently try to prove)—can we fix any other of 
its attributes besides this one of eternity? Yes. In the first 
place, it must be self-existent. Here, of course, I am met by 
a chorus of voices, led by J. S. Mill and G. H. Lewes, and 
joined by Professor Clifford, to the effect that this term “ self- 
existent” is, for all they know, objectively meaningless. I answer 
that by a self-existent being I mean a being whose nature, if I 
understood it, would account for its own existence, instead of 
leaving the fact of its actual being a problem yet to be 


% This special view, however, is not necessary to the establishment of the first and 
more important point, the fundamental nature of the principle of Causality as 
compared with the principle of the Uniformity of Nature. 
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solved. Subjectively, I have a meaning which I express by 
the term self-existent, and I know the possibility of an object 
corresponding to that subjective meaning, simply because unless 
such an object did actually exist it would be impossible that 
any of those finite facts with which I am in daily contact should 
themselves have come into being. How do you know that a 
“self-existent” being is possible? they ask. Because I know 
that such a being does actually exist, else whence are sprung 
those objects which are dependent for their being on something 
other than themselves ? 

But the First Cause must also be an Intelligent Cause. Where 
there is no intelligence there is no choice, and where there is 
no choice there must be uniformity. I have already noticed 
that Mill admitted as an anomaly in nature the present 
non-uniform distribution of matter through space, which must 
have resulted from an original non-uniform “collocation of 
materials.” Mr. Spencer says, it is true, that, “whether that 
state with which we commence be or be not one of perfect 
homogeneity, the process must equally be towards a relative 
heterogeneity.”* But then he disproves his own assertion by 
the very reason which he adduces in its support, for, after 
giving a number of examples of the “instability of the homo- 
geneous,” he says: “The instability thus variously illustrated 
is obviously consequent on the fact that the several parts of 
any homogeneous aggregation are necessarily exposed to... 
forces that differ either in kind or amount; and being exposed to 
different forces, they are of necessity differently modified.” ® 
Whence it appears that the “progress towards a relative 
heterogeneity” is a consequence, not of the original homogeneity 
or uniformity, but of something external to and acting upon 
it. According to Mr. Spencer’s own principle, then, an originally 
uniform distribution of matter cannot have given rise to the 
present non-uniform arrangement. We are then, as was 
remarked in a former paper,® “fairly entitled to ask, How 
came matter to be unequally distributed throughout the 
universe? The reason of this is not to be found in matter 
_ itself, which is as apt to be here as there, which is essentially 
indifferent to its position in space. Neither is it to be found 
in any unconsciously acting cause. For an _ unconsciously 
acting cause must (apart from conscious agency directing it) 
act uniformly, there being no reason why it should produce an 

* First Principles, p. 405. 5 P, 404. 6 MonTH (September, 1877), p. 52. 
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effect in any one part of space rather than in any other.” We 
are now in a position to put this argument in a slightly different 
light. The First Cause, as has been shown, must be self-existent, 
that is, must have in its own nature the reason of its being. 
Now, suppose a non-intelligent First Cause of which a given 
unequal distribution of matter shall be the natural effect. 
There is nothing in the nature of such a cause why it should 
exist rather than any one of that indefinite number of possible 
causes, whose natural effect should be a similar but differently 
situated distribution of matter. By the principle of Sufficient 
Reason, then, an unequal distribution of matter cannot be the 
result of any non-intelligent cause or assemblage of causes. 

Eternal, Self-existent, Intelligent then is the First Cause: 
Can we say anything more? Yes, two more things at least. 
He is Infinite or Absolutely Perfect, and He is One. And here 
let me quote Cudworth : 


But because the atheists look upon Infinity as such a desperate and 
affrightful thing, we shall here render it something more easy, and take 
off that frightful vizard from it, which makes it seem such a mormo or 
bugbear to them, by declaring in the next place that infinity is nothing 
else but perfection. For infinite understanding and knowledge is nothing 
else but perfect knowledge, that which hath no defect or mixture of 
ignorance with it, or the knowledge of whatsoever is knowable. So in 
like manner infinite power is nothing else but perfect power, that which 
hath no defect or impotency in it ; a power of producing and doing all 
whatsoever is possible, that is, whatsoever is conceivable. Infinite power 
can do whatsoever infinite understanding can conceive, and nothing 
else ; conception being the measure of power, and its extent, and what- 
soever is in itself inconceivable being therefore impossible.” 


To this paragraph from Cudworth I am glad to be able to 
add some words of Mr. Mill, which may have their force against 
those who maintain that Infinite and Absolute are terms without 
objective meaning. 


** Absolute” in reference to any given attribute signifies the posses- 
sion of that attribute in finished perfection and completeness. A Being 
absolute in knowledge, for example, is one who knows, in the literal 
meaning of the term, everything. Who will pretend that this conception 
is negative, or unmeaning to us? We cannot, indeed, form an adequate 
conception of a being as knowing everything, since to do this we must 
have a conception, or mental representation of all that he knows. But 
neither have we an adequate conception of any person’s finite knowledge. 


7 The Intellectual System of the Universe, p. 647. 
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I have no adequate conception of a shoemaker’s knowledge, since I do 
not know how to make shoes; but my conception of a shoemaker 
and of his knowledge is a real conception; it is not a fasciculus of 
negations. . . . If I talk of a Being who is absolute in wisdom and 
goodness, that is who knows everything, and at all times intends what 
is best for every sentient creature,* I understand perfectly what I mean: 
and however much the fact may transcend my conception, the short- 
coming can only consist in my being ignorant of the details? of which 
the reality is composed: as I have a positive, and may have a correct 
conception of the Empire of China, though I know not the aspect of 
any of the places, nor the physiognomy of any of the human beings com- 
prehended therein.” 


Granted, however, that we know what we mean when we 
say that God is Infinite or Absolutely Perfect, how can it be 
shown that the Attributes herein implied truly belong to Him ? 
First of all it is to be borne in mind that the Personal First 
Cause is Self-existent, He bears in Himself the reason of His 
own being. Now, if we suppose that any being not infinite and not 
perfect could be self-existent, @ fortiori every one of those greater 
and more perfect beings which would by implication be in that 
case possible must exist, must be self-existent likewise. For in 
their nature, containing, as by implication it would, more of 
entity and of perfection than the supposed self-existent being, 
there must be more reason for existence than in it. Side by 
side then with the proposition that there exists at least one 
Self-existent Being, we may place the further assertion that a 
Being exists which contains all possible perfection." 


This, however, only proves that there does exist a Being 
absolutely perfect ; it does not prove that there may not be more 
than one such Being, nor does it prove the non-existence of 
less perfect self-existent beings. In other words, in proving the 
Infinity we have not proved the Unity of God. I start, therefore, 


8 This requires modification by the addition, for instance, of the clause “‘ with due 
subordination of the lower to the higher interest or claim.” 

® With this phrase, obviously, I should quarrel. ‘‘ Details” is no word to use in 
speaking of God. 

10 Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 47. 

11 ¢*Primum ens non solum est perfectius omnibus que sunt, sed etiam omnibus 
quze esse possunt ; ergo necesse est quod sit perfectius omnibus, non utcumque, sed 
ut continens in se perfectiones omnium. Antecedens probatum est . . . quia si esset 
possibile aliud ens perfectius, vel illud esset ens necessarium, ef sic jam actw esset, vel 
posset effici ab alio, et hoc non, quia nona primo ente, cum non possit efficere aliquod 
perfectius se; ergo non est ullo modo possibile ens perfectius ; ergo primum est ens 
perfectissimum omnium possibilium” (Suarez, Disp. Aet. xxx, .i, 6). 
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by laying down that there cannot be two or more similar Infinite 
Beings. For from this it would follow that the Divine Nature 
was capable of indefinite multiplication, and as each of these 
possible Self-existent beings must by the terms of the case 
actually exist, there must be an actually infinite number of gods. 
For fear this should seem irreverent, I quote the reasoning as 
given by Father Suarez : 


Si ergo duo entia improducta, solo numero distincta, essent possi- 
bilia, essent et tria et quattuor, et sic in quolibet numero. Qwot autem 
posstbilia, tot necessaria essent, nam in his maxime verum habet axioma 
illud: “In eternis idem est esse et posse;” nam si sunt per se 
necessaria entia, non est in eis posse esse, sed actu esse; non ergo 
sistere possemus in aliquo finito numero talium entium.!” 


Father Suarez’ argument then is briefly this. If a plurality 
of Divine Beings, alike in nature, were possible, it would 
necessarily follow that an infinite number of such Beings must 
actually exist. But this conclusion, he says, no one would care 
to maintain. The premiss then from which this false conclusion 
necessarily flows is itself false; that is, a plurality of Divine 
Beings, similar in nature, is impossible. 

But neither can there be a plurality of Divine Beings 
differing in nature. For in that case one of them must possess 
some character which is wanting in the other, and they could 
not both be perfect. St. Thomas writes: 


Si ergo essent plures cii oporteret eos differre. liquid ergo con- 
veniret uni quod non alteri. Si autem hoc esset, perfectio alteri eorum 
deesset ; et sic ille in quo esset privatio, non esset simpliciter perfectus. 
Impossibile est ergo esse plures deos.'* 


The first argument which I have given, that of Father 
Suarez against the possibility of a plurality of Divine Beings 
of like nature, is of course a negative and indirect proof, and 
consequently though not less conclusive is in some degree less 
satisfying to the mind than a more direct and positive argument 
might have been. I would lay stress on the conclusiveness of 
this and other indirect reasoning, because it may sometimes 
happen that the direct proof of a proposition is far less easy 
of apprehension, and to some minds will present itself rather 
as a partial explanation of what they already know than as an 
independent ground of assertion. The proof to which I allude 
is given in these words by St. Thomas: 

19 Disp, Met, xxix. iii. 15. 


33 Sum. 1a. q. xi. a. 3. 
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Dicendum quod Deum esse unum... demonstratur . . . primo 
quidem ex ejus simplicitate. Manifestum est enim quod illud unde 
aliquid singulare est hoc aliquid, nullo modo est multis communicabile. 
Illud enim unde Socrates est Aomo multis communicari potest; sed id 
unde est Ac homo, non potest communicari nisi uni tantum. Si ergo 
Socrates per id esset Aomo per quod est Aic homo, sicut non possunt esse 
plures Socrates, ita non possent esse plures homines. Hoc autem con- 
venit Deo: nam ipse Deus est sua natura. . . . Secundum igitur idem 
est Deus et hic Deus. Impossibile est ergo esse plures deos.!* 


He argues thus : That which gives any object its individuality 
is not communicable, that is to say, cannot be repeated or 
realized in a number of instances. The schoolmen defined an 
individual to be guod est unum in se et divisum ab omni alio, 
what is one in itself and distinct from everything else. Now, it 
is merely an identical proposition to say that that which makes 
me distinct from everybody else cannot belong to any one but 
myself. It is not necessary to enter into a perhaps profitless 
disquisition as to what is the “ principle of individuation,” or to 
presuppose any theory whatever on that very abstruse subject. 
It will be admitted that if A, and A; are two objects there must 
be some ground of distinction between them. If they are not 
distinct, they are not two objects, but one. Well, then, this 
distinction or this ground of distinction, this fact which makes 
them to be two and not one, cannot be common to them both, 
It is by very definition that which is zo¢ common to both. 

Now in God, argues St. Thomas, nature and individuality 
are identical, /pse Deus est sua natura—God is His own nature. 
That in virtue of which He is God is that in virtue of which He 
is distinct from every other being. Consequently a plurality of 
gods is impossible; for if there could be such a plurality, that 
in virtue of which each would be Divine, as being by hypothesis 
common to them all,” could not be that in virtue of which each 
would be distinct from the rest. 

It will be observed that in the passage quoted, St. Thomas 
does not prove his minor, he does not there demonstrate the 
identity of nature and of individuality in God. The demon- 
stration is contained in a previous article, of which the title is 
Utrum sit idem Deus quod sua essentia vel natura® I turn, 

14 Sum. 1. c. 
15 «*Common” in the sense of being found equally in all. 
16 ya, iii. 3, c. It is fair to the reader to remind him that I write, not as a 


theologian, but as a mere student, under guidance, of the philosophical portions of 
the great works of St. Thomas and Father Suarez. 
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however, in preference to the one which follows this, and which 
has for its heading Utrum in Deo sit idem essentia et esse, 
St. Thomas writes : 


Quidquid est in aliquo quod est preter essentiam ejus, oportet esse 
causatum, vel a principiis essentiz . . . vel ab aliquo exteriori . . . 
Si igitur ipsum esse rei sit aliud ab ejus essentia, necesse est quod esse 
illius rei vel sit causatum ab aliquo exteriori vel a principiis essentialibus 
ejusdem rei. Impossibile est autem quod esse sit causatum tantum ex 
principiis essentialibus rei, quia nulla res sufficit quod sit sibi causa!’ 
essendi si habent esse causatum. Oportet ergo quod illud cujus’ esse 
est aliud ab essentia sua, habeat esse causatum ab alio. Hoc autem 
non potest dici de Deo. 


I will take this passage, and instead of simply rendering 
it, will rather apply the reasoning which it embodies to the 
question in hand. It is argued, then, that whatever belongs 
to any object which is not of the essence of the object, must 
either flow as a necessary consequence from that essence, or 
else must have a cause extrinsic to the object itself. Now, 
the individuality of the Divine Being cannot in any sense be 
caused or flow as a mere consequence from something naturally 
prior to itself. For individuality is, so to say, a character or 
part or phase of existence. Whatever exists, by the very fact of 
its existence, is distinguished from everything else. But the 
existence of the Divine Being cannot be caused either from 
within or from without. Not from without, for He is self- 
sufficient. Not from within, for in that case, as St. Thomas 
presently observes, Oporteret quod ipsum esse comparetur ad 
essentiam sicut actus ad potentiam, or we should have that 
which is conceived as merely possible set down as the cause 
of the actual. 

There is one point which I have throughout implicitly, 
though not explicitly, taken for granted, namely, that infinity or 
absoluteness of Jeng is identical with infinity or absoluteness of 
perfection. This is commonly argued on the plea that evil 
is only a negation. For present purposes, however, I would put 
the matter thus. Moral evil or malice, the wrong direction 
of the will, zs precisely, in so far as it is evil, negative ; there 
is in malice strength without wisdom, strength without bene- 
ficence. Physical evil or pain, if it be not itself a mere negation, 

17 St. Thomas here uses the word causa in the wider sense in which it is equivalent 
to principium, 

8 ta, iii. 4, c 
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at least implies the existence of some imperfection. Pain for its 
own sake is undesirable, and the necessary existence of pain 
would imply a necessary impotence, a figment which is in 
contradiction with what has been already laid down. 

It has been my aim to state succinctly some of the chief 
metaphysical demonstrations out of which the Natural 
Theology of the Catholic Schoolmen is built. Such meta- 
physical reasoning may be met by two classes of remarks, the 
hostile from without, the friendly from within the Church. 
Philosophers of the school of Professor Clifford will repeat that 
we have long since learnt that no conclusions are to be got at 
in this way, and they will perhaps adduce some unfortunate 
piece of transcendental reasoning by which men used to try to 
prove that the “heavenly” bodies must needs revolve in circles, 
because that is the only “ perfect motion.” To this I answer 
that the method of metaphysics, like other things, is liable 
to abuse, and that where abuse has been committed, it is open to 
any one to show this, but that here, as elsewhere, the abuse 
should bring no discredit on the lawful employment of the 
method. The conditions of the method are briefly these—to 
deal with none but intelligible conceptions, and to keep closely 
to the principle of contradiction as the test of all arguments and 
conclusions. 

Our professors of physics are quite right when they tell 
us “there is nothing physical to be learnt a friori.”™ This 
truth may be said to be itself @ priort evident. It is true 
moreover, that no fact of actual existence which is not imme- 
diately presented to the mind of any man can be got at by 
him wholly and entirely a prior. A man must start by taking 
what is immediately given in consciousness and arguing back to 
its cause. But the difference between physics and meta- 
physics lies in this, that in metaphysics we proceed by the light 
of two or three fundamental laws of thought, which link them- 
selves, as it were, equally well to any given contingent fact, and 
reach hereby a very limited number, but a very transcendental 
order, of truths; whereas in physics these fundamental laws 
of thought give us comparatively little help, and we are thrown 
upon observation and experience, by means of which we arrive 
at a vastly greater number of truths of a vastly lower order. 

There are, it seems to me, several causes which tend to 
make the physical philosopher dissatisfied with the method 


® Tait, Recent Advances in Physical Science, p. 6. 
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and the results of metaphysics. First of all, there is the 
apparent meagreness and remoteness of the conclusions of the 
latter science, as contrasted with the fecundity and availableness 
of physical discoveries. But surely to value results when they 
are numerous and close at hand, and to despise them when 
they are few, even though they be of universal and all-pervading 
significance, were to proclaim oneself guilty of that owimpodrcyia, 
that small-mindedness, which Plato by the mouth of Socrates 
so earnestly deprecates.” It follows from the very nature of 
metaphysical inquiry that its conclusions must be few, for it 
is an inquiry into first principles, and what are first ‘principles 
if not those which reveal unity in multiplicity ? Secondly, there 
are the ludicrous failures which have resulted from the intro- 
duction into physics of the metaphysical method. But here 
again to allow the palpable misuse of an object to depreciate 
its use in our minds, were to fall into that same opimpodroyia of 
which I have just spoken. Thirdly, there is the tendency to 
reject metaphysics because the canons of physical science cannot 
be applied to it. Metaphysics, we are told, deals with a bundle 
of hypotheses, unverified and unverifiable: therefore it is no 
science. This is at bottom the main objection of the physicist 
philosophers of our day against the validity of metaphysics. 
It will be well, therefore, to make the answer as explicit as 
possible, even at the risk of some repetition. 

In the first place, then, it is true that every physical hypo- 
thesis, if it is to be taken account of in science, must be verifiable, 
and that it must not be accepted without reserve until it has 
been directly or indirectly verified. But these very conditions 
themselves rest upon metaphysical principles which must be 
presupposed. The possibility of verifying a hypothesis rests 
upon the supposition of uniformity in nature as the normal 
state of things. But the supposition of uniformity, as I before 
tried to show, itself rests upon the principle of causality." If 
it be possible—and the unbeliever must in consistency suppose 
it to be at least possible—that the world originated in chance, 
there is no guarantee for the permanence of any one of those 
physical laws about which our philosophers teach us so much. 
Whether, then, the method of metaphysics be valid or invalid, 


See the first text at the head of this article. 

71 And this, I repeat, holds good independently of the truth or error of the 
special view of the principle of causality taken in the earlier pages of the second part 
of this essay. 
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the validity of the physical sciences stands or falls with it ; and 
the criteria of reasoning in physics cannot be adduced to 
invalidate those very principles upon which they themselves 
rest as upon presuppositions. 

Secondly, when it is said that a physical hypothesis must 
be verifiable, it is not always meant that it must be directly 
or immediately verifiable. In that sense the undulatory theory 
of light, for example, can never be verified. We can never see 
the elements of that which is the very condition of sight. We 
can only so combine our observations and experiments as to 
be able to argue the truth of that theory from the inadequacy 
of any other to account for the phenomena. And precisely in 
this sense do we verify the conclusions of metaphysics. No 
other theory will account for the phenomena. To return to 
an old illustration, the existence and attributes of God are just 
as verifiable to Professor Clifford as my existence is verifiable 
to him or his to me. My belief in the existence of Professor 
Clifford is of course a “hypothesis” to account for the fact that 
I have read some articles purporting to be written by him (it 
is not necessary to push the matter into more Berkeleian 
developments) ; and when the Professor proves that, because 
that hypothesis is not directly and immediately verifiable to 
me, therefore my belief in his existence is a sin against man- 
kind (z¢.,a sin against some millions of similarly unverifiable 
hypotheses), then I will admit that there is some reason in what 
he says or implies about the unreasonableness of belief in God. 

And here I may remark upon a very sufficient ground in 
reason, apart from the Catholic doctrine of faith of which I 
said something in a former paper, for putting aside all atheistic 
doubts and misgivings. If the ground upon which I believe 
in the existence of God is manifestly similar in kind to the 
ground upon which I believe in the existence of my fellow-men, 
an objection brought against my Creator by a self-asserting 
fellow-creature stands self-condemned by the very terms in 
which it presents itself to my mind. If the very nature of 
thought compels me to suppose a reason for every fact, and 
consequently compels me to suppose a Self-sufficient Being to 
account for those which are merely contingent, any doubt based 
upon whatsoever grounds stands similarly self-condemned. For 
any such doubt at once demands that I should have a reason 
for my belief, and at the same time denies my own right to 
demand a reason for whatever is not self-explained. 
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Let me once again remind the reader that the one test of 
all metaphysical argument is the principle of contradiction. 
Metaphysics may be described as asserting the validity of this 
principle in the region of xoumena. It is the more necessary 
to insist upon this when we find one of the foremost philo- 
sophical writers of our day expressing himself thus : 


I must at least allude to the profoundly difficult question concerning 
the nature and authority of these laws of identity or difference. Are 
they laws of thought or laws of things ??” 


If it be borne in mind that a thing is a possible object of 
thought—that and nothing else—the futility of this “profoundly 
difficult question” would perhaps appear. The absolutely un- 
thinkable is no ¢#ing, and that which involves a contradiction, 
violating as it does the very conditions of thought, is absolutely 
unthinkable. 

So much for physicist objections against the method of 
metaphysics. Friendly critics from within will perhaps urge, 
as has been urged in eloquent words by one whom we all 
venerate, that they have no mind to convert a man by a smart 
syllogism. Nor have I; if for no other, for the very simple and 
sufficient reason that it cannot be done. Other things are 
needed, and among them Divine grace. But this does not 
make the syllogism worthless. It is one among several means 
which may be made to work towards the same end. So, it 
is plain, thought St. Thomas, and Father Suarez, and the rest 
of the army of the schoolmen. 

Before concluding I must say one word on the terrible 
doctrine of eternal punishment, as touched upon by Professor 
Clifford in a passage previously quoted from his article on the 
“Ethics of Religion.” The “Ethics of Religion” is a subject 
which approaches very closely the “Ethics of Belief,’ and at 
no point more closely than this ; for to the “thinker” of modern 
days, accustomed to deal only with “verifiable hypotheses,” it 
may well seem at first sight that the Catholic Church in this 
dogma represents our Creator as characterized by attributes 
in contradiction with those which we have been considering. 
I say “at first sight,” for when Professor Clifford deliberately 
says that a God Who punishes the sinner eternally is a Deity 
who only performs on a large scale “what bad men do,” it 
is plain that the Professor has either overlooked or ignored a 


22 Jevons, Zhe Principles of Science, vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 
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fundamental fact. And that fact is that the relation which 
theists believe to exist between the Creator and the creature 
are such as can never link a man to his fellow. If the Professor 
would ponder—and the subject is worthy of serious considera- 
tion—what we believe these relations to be, and would, more- 
over, remember that according to the teaching of the Church 
no one is damned except for knowingly and of free choice 
renouncing these relations, perhaps he might think it advisable, 
to say the least, to alter his mode of expression when speaking 
of such matters. And perchance further consideration might 
suggest to his mind that when we are dealing with the relations 
of the finite to the Infinite we are in the region of the incompre- 
hensible, and may be grateful for any light which revelation 


may throw upon the subject. 
H. W. L. 











The Early History of the Vuigate. 


—>—_ 


THE general accuracy of the Vulgate edition of Holy Scripture 
has scarcely ever been denied, even by those most anxious to 
set aside its claims to authority. Whatever fault the critical 
scholar may find with its Latinity, he cannot dispute its close 
and faithful adherence to the original, and the Anglican divines 
who are at present engaged in the revision of their own Bible, 
are said to have acknowledged its decided superiority to any 
other existing version. At the same time the Catholic neces- 
sarily looks at the Vulgate with a very different eye from those 
outside the Church; to him it has a sacredness derived not 
only from the inspired original from which it was at the first 
translated, but also from the approbation it has received from 
Popes and Councils, from Saints and Fathers of the Church. 
A great portion of it dates from the Apostolic age. The most 
celebrated of all the Doctors of the Church edited, and to a 
considerable extent rewrote it. The Religious Orders watched 
over its accuracy when it was endangered by the carelessness 
of copyists or the dishonesty of religious strife. But above all, 
its chief claim to our veneration is the solemn sanction it 
received at Trent, the Council having decreed that “the 
Vulgate edition. which had been approved in the Church by 
the experience of so many centuries, should be held as 
authentic in public lectures, disputations, sermons, and instruc- 
tions: and that no one should on any pretext whatever venture 
or presume to reject it.” To what extent this decree vouches 
for the faithfulness of the Vulgate in every detail and its exact 
correspondence to the original in every verse and every sentence 
is a point we hope to consider hereafter; it is at least a very 
high sanott6fi, and was intended by the Council to invest the 
Vulgate with such authority, that it could be quoted by any 
of the faithful as putting forth with unerring accuracy the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church on all questions of faith and 
morals, and also as an authoritative translation, recognized by 
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the Church as such, and therefore expressing the meaning of the 
original text in all essential points. Hence the great value 
attached by Catholics to the Vulgate; hence the supreme 
interest its origin and history has for them, and hence the 
loyal eagerness with which they defend it against the attacks 
which have been from time to time made on its correctness as 
a version. In our present article we shall confine ourselves to 
its early history, and the sources from which it sprang. 

The Vulgate edition of the Bible in its present form dates from 
the end of the fourth century. Previously to its existence there 
was no translation which had the formal sanction of the Church, 
and even after it was made, it was not for centuries received into 
universal use, or officially adopted by the Holy See in quotations 
from Scripture. But from even Apostolic times there was a 
Latin version accepted by general consent through the greater 
part of the Christian world. It is the one that St. Augustine 
styles the Itala or Italian version, and it has retained the name 
ever since. Its birthplace is a point warmly disputed, and asa 
considerable portion of the Vulgate is merely an emendation of 
the Itala, and the remainder is based upon it, and shows traces 
of its influence upon every page, it may not be out of place to 
say a few words about its early history and distinguishing 
characteristics. 

At the time of the Apostles the Greek language had become 
the common medium of intercourse throughout the Eastern 
world. It was generally spoken, even by the common people, 
in all the countries to which the influence of Alexander’s con- 
quests had extended, and in the large cities had almost super- 
seded their native tongue. But this was not at all the case 
in the West, even in Rome itself. In that city the Greek 
language occupied about the same position that French holds 
among ourselves. Most men of education understood Greek, 
and many among the lower classes of Roman citizens. There 
were a vast number of Greek settlers in Rome, and Greek was 
spoken by nearly all the Orientals who were resident there. At 
the same time the mass of the Roman populace were unac- 
quainted with it, especially those who had flocked into the city 
from the country round or from the more distant provinces. 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, writes in Greek, not 
because every Roman would understand Greek, but because 
to the majority of those whom he was addressing it would be 
more familiar than Latin. He was writing in the first instance 
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principally to Jews who had come to Rome for purposes of 
trade, and who had been converted to Christianity either 
previously to their arrival or after they had settled in the 
city, in the case of many during the annual visit made to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the Pasch. For the same reason, the 
Liturgy of the Church was at first in Greek, the Septuagint 
version of the Bible was read in the churches, and many of 
the early inscriptions in the catacombs are Greek. Thus at 
first a Latin translation of the Bible was unnecessary. But 
it did not long remain so; as Christianity spread, many of 
the new converts knew nothing but Latin, especially as 
the lower classes began to be won to the faith, The need 
was still more strongly felt when Christianity was carried to 
the provinces of Italy, to Gaul, to Spain, to Northern Africa, 
and a Latin version of the Bible soon became indispensable. 

As to the time or place when this version was made no 
certain information has come down to us; as to its author or 
authors a still greater incertitude prevails. But as far as we can 
judge from internal evidence, and such meagre fragments of 
external evidence as the writings of the Fathers afford us, it 
was made in the time of the Apostles (though not under 
their supervision in every part), in Rome, or at all events in 
Italy, by more translators than one. Not that any of these 
points can be laid down as free from doubt; we can at best 
arrive only at a probable opinion about them. Still less can we 
venture to dogmatize as to the nationality or number of the 
translators. We cannot venture beyond the safe assertion, that 
the Old Testament was translated from the Septuagint, and 
the New Testament from the original Greek; that the whole 
was probably done by several translators working in concert, 
men not of any high education or elaborate critical power, but 
faithful, honest, unprejudiced lovers of the Word of God. The 
time when their work was done may be safely fixed at a very 
early date, probably at the end of the first or at the beginning 
of the second century. We judge this to be the case both 
from the @ priori necessities of the case, and because we find 
the version of which we are speaking already in general use 
in the African Church in the latter half of the second century. 

The reasons for thinking that the translation was made at 
Rome, or at all events in some part of Italy, are more doubtful, 
and the point is one which has been warmly discussed by 
modern Biblical scholars. For the diction of the Itala is 
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thoroughly provincial, and many have thence concluded that 
it made its appearance in the province of Africa, and not in 
the classic soil of Rome. The language used is almost a 
different language from that of classic authors. We recognize 
its peculiarities even in the more correct and polished Vulgate. 
It is the sermo plebeius, rusticus, cotidianus, communis, agrestis, 
barbarus, ex trivio sumptus, to which we find many allusions 
in Cicero, Seneca, and other writers. It is the language of which 
there exist frequent traces in the plays of Plautus and Terence, 
in the metamorphoses of Apuleius, in the satires of Petronius, 
who belonged to Southern Italy, and even in the noctes Attice 
of Aulus Gellius. It had many grammatical peculiarities, it 
was fond of long cumbersome words, neglected the use of the 
subjunctive, expressed a purpose by the infinitive, mzsz vos 
metere—“I sent you to reap;” Vado piscari—“I1 go a fishing,” 
constructions for which many a poor modern schoolboy has 
been made to smart. It substituted prepositions for case- 
endings, dixit ad cos—“he said to them;” guod and guia and 
guoniam for the accusative and infinitive of classical Latin, 
audivit quia infirmabatur—“he heard that he was sick;” 
employed the pronouns /zc and i//e in the sense of the Greek 
article, and conjugated the verbs after a manner of its own— 
custodibit for custodiet, fugierunt for fugerunt, floriet for florebit, 
avertuit for avertit, &c. It was in Italy a spoken and not a written 
language, it was the common talk of everyday life, of the streets 
and of the market-place, and had no literature till two centuries 
after the Christian era. But in the provinces it occupied a 
different position, and spread far higher in the social world 
than at Rome. In Africa especially it was universal, and was 
the language of the educated as well as of the uneducated 
classes. In Africa it first passed into a written language, and 
the authors who first adopted all the peculiarities of its diction 
are the early Christian writers of Northern Africa. It is on 
this fact that the argument has been built which assigns to 
the first translation of the Bible, abounding as it does in all that 
distinguishes the provincial or plebeian Latin, a birthplace and a 
home in that province. The same literary activity, it is said, which 
gave rise in Africa to a literature in provincial Latin long before 
any Roman writer had adopted it, produced for the benefit of 
the African Church a translation of the Word of God long 
before any native Italian set his hand to the task. But there 
are several reasons for thinking it was in Italy rather than 
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in Africa that the work of translation was done. In the first 
place, Rome, the centre of the Western Church, whence 
missionaries proceeded to all parts of Europe, can scarcely 
have left her neophytes without a Latin Bible as soon as she 
began to receive into the Church converts unversed in Greek. 
Nor is it likely that a work so necessary to every missionary 
who carried the Gospel into the provinces, into Spain, Gaul, 
and Africa itself, should be made in a foreign country and 
thence imported into Italy, and should not rather have its birth 
at the centre whence every missionary proceeded, and where it 
was the native language of the country. And above all, there 
is the name of Itala, the Italian version, by which it was 
commonly known in St. Augustine's days. Mentioning the 
various versions current in Africa in his time, he expresses his 
preference for that one which is called the Itala ; for it holds, he 
says, more closely to the original, and gives a clearer meaning 
than the others—/n ipsis autem interpretationibus Itala ceteris 
preferatur: namest verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sententia.' 
These words are a serious stumbling-block in the way of those 
who assert the African origin of the Itala) Some of them 
set aside the testimony of St. Augustine altogether, and say 
that he must have been mistaken in believing that it originated 
in Italy; others explain Itala as meaning not a translation 
made in Italy, but an Italian correction of the African transla- 
tion. The refusal to accept the testimony of St. Augustine 
is at least gratuitous. The explanation of his words as referring 
to a particular edition of the translation originally made in 
Africa is rendered improbable by another passage in his works. 
In his treatise against the Manichean Faustus he speaks of the 
difficulty of discovering the true meaning of the original text, 
on account of the many editions current, and advises as the 
best means of settling the doubt that recourse should be had to 
the codices which came from those regions whence Christianity 
itself was imported into Africa (er aliarum regionum codicibus, 
unde ipsa doctrina commeavit, dubitatio dijudicaretur), it is not 
likely that he would thus refer the African Church to the 
editions current in Italy if the translation had been first made 
in Africa and then carried back into Italy. The obvious 
meaning of his words is, that as the faith proceeded from 
the Roman Church, so the most reliable edition of Scripture 
was the original translation made in Italy, not the numerous 


* De Doctrina Christiava, 2. 15. 
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corrections and variations which had made their appearance 
in other countries. Nor is it any objection to this theory that 
the earliest Low Latin literature made its appearance in the 
province of Africa; for the Itala was not a literary work in 
the proper sense of the word. It was produced by special 
circumstances, and to supply a special want; its authors were 
probably not what we should call literary men, but Greek Jews 
reared in the colonies perhaps, and the associates not of the polite 
and educated among the Romans, but either of the provincial 
Italians, or those who belonged to the lower class in the city 
itself, and their Latin would therefore be redolent of the source 
whence they derived it, and would be full of the solecisms of 
the vulgar speech.2 It is not at all impossible that they might 
have learned it at Rome, or at all events been residents in the 
city when it was written ; for as we have said, the talk of the 
common people differed little from the provincial dialect. We 
find it even in the inscriptions in the Catacombs, where, if 
anywhere, the language used would have had all possible 
dignity and solemnity. Yet the Low Latin constantly appears, 
and most of its peculiarities may be picked out of the pages of 
De Rossi. There is nothing surprising then if the earliest 
translation was made in a style first known to us in the 
literature of Africa, for if its authors were Greek Jews, they 
would necessarily employ the diction which they had learnt 
from the class with whom alone the Jews would be likely to 
associate. 

We have already mentioned some of the peculiarities of the 
Itala, but its distinguishing characteristic, as we have seen from 
St. Augustine’s words, was a close word to word adherence to the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament and to the Greek of the 
New. It is this which gave it its special value; its authors clung to 
the text before them with almost a blind adherence, and had a 
wholesome fear of originality or conjectural emendation. This 
unquestioning fidelity, if it sometimes led them into errors, 
gives their work a weight and an authority which account for its 
being so long retained in the Church. They seem anxious to 
reproduce every metaphorical expression, and the Itala often 
displays the vivid imagery of the original where the ordinary 
diction of the Vulgate is far less striking. The fragments 
collected from the quotations from it in early Christian 
writers afford many instances of this. In 1 Cor. ix. 27, where 

? Kaulen, Geschichte der Vulgata, p. 140. 
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the Vulgate renders the Greek words irwmdlw rd cid mov 
by castigo corpus menm, the Itala had the far more expressive 
and literal translation vidum facio, 1 make it black and blue. 
In Phil. iii. 20, instead of nostra conversatio est in celis, the Itala 
had noster municipatus, which gives the meaning of roAfrevwo far 
more accurately, and at the same time would have a special 
favour in the mind of an Italian, since the citizens of the 
municipium received by way of favour or reward the privileges 
of the mother city. In 1 Cor. iv. 9, God has set forth us 
the Apostles last, as it were men appointed to death; the Itala, 
instead of morti destinatos renders éiribdavariovg by the technical 
word destiarios, which was applied to the poor criminals who 
were reserved to fight the wild beasts in the Roman amphi- 
theatre, so that the meaning of the text would be, God hath 
kept us back to special sufferings and to a public death, like the 
unfortunate victims kept back to encounter the wild beasts on 
some public festival at Rome. But in spite of these excel- 
lences the Itala did not permanently satisfy the wants of the 
Christian Church. As converts came in from the upper classes 
at Rome they would naturally dislike the sound of the 
vulgarisms and familiar expressions with which it abounded ; 
the man of education, trained in the language of Cicero, would 
shudder at the solecisms in grammar and verbal inaccuracies. 
It would be very painful to hear read in the Christian Churches 
a book which reminded men of the language of their slaves; 
to reverence as the inspired Word of God a clumsy ungram- 
matical version, every word of which offended their sensitive 
ears, must have been. a severe trial to their patience and 
humility. Besides this, it contained errors not a few, into 
which the translator had fallen from his want of the higher 
education, and from his not having compared the Septuagint 
from which he had exclusively made it with the original Hebrew. 
Hence new versions soon began to multiply, and as the Itala 
had no formal sanction, every one altered it as he pleased, 
or made a new translation of his own, at least within certain 
limits'; not only on account of the real solid excellence which 
made St. Augustine prefer it to all the rest, in spite of its 
defects, but also because it had a kind of traditional authority, 
and was the version read throughout the Churches of Italy 
with more or less local correction. But these limits were 
somewhat wide, and in the provinces, if not in Italy itself, the 
original version was sometimes scarcely to be recognized under 
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the numerous emendations. Thus some authorized edition of 
it, sanctioned by the highest authority in the Church, became 
more and more necessary as time went on. 

In the fourth century the days of persecution were over ; 
Christianity had taken a firm hold of the upper classes, and men 
had far greater facilities for criticizing the various versions of the 
Itala which were current. Accordingly Pope Damasus, whose age 
was one when the discipline of the Church was assuming an 
organized and settled form, felt the want so strongly that he 
determined on an official edition under the sanction of the Holy 
See. It was a favourable opportunity, for he had at his side one 
eminently fitted for the task. The extensive learning, wide 
influence, personal holiness, and high repute of St. Jerome 
marked him as the man for the work, and in A.D. 382 he 
received orders from the Pope to commence an emendation 
of the Latin text. 

St. Jerome undertook the task with many misgivings, 
knowing as he did the strong prejudice it would have to 
encounter on account of the familiarity of the faithful with 
the old translation, and the rooted adherence with which they 
clung to that to which they had been long accustomed. He 
tells us himself that his chief consolation, when he thought of 
the opposition it would evoke, was the knowledge that he had 
undertaken it only under obedience to the command of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. The end set before him was not so much 
to secure a trustworthy basis of doctrine, for here the infallible 
authority of the Church supplied every want, but rather to 
ensure a common and uniform version throughout the Church, 
and so to put an end to the fruitless and mischievous disputes 
which had long disturbed the minds of the faithful, as to the 
superiority of this or that version, and the correctness of this 
or that rendering of the original. St. Jerome did not propose 
to himself to produce a translation as accurate as it could 
possibly be, but to leave wherever he could the words of the 
Itala, altering it only where the Latin was positively bad, or 
where the sense was wrongly given in material points, and not 
where it was merely awkward or verbally different from the 
original. In his commentaries on Scripture he sometimes 
actually criticizes his own edition as not strictly accurate. Thus, 
on Eph. iv. 19, he remarks that the words desperantes seipsos 
have a very different meaning in the Greek (mu/to alias in Greco 
Significant quam in Latino) and yet he allows them to stand ; 
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on Gal. v. 9, he does not scruple to say that the Vulgate 
translation is incorrect (male in nostris codicibus habetur) and 
yet he leaves it unaltered. We may gather from these expres- 
sions that St. Jerome himself would have been the last to 
defend that minute and verbal conformity of the Vulgate with 
the original text that has been piously asserted by some modern 
theologians. 

St. Jerome began his task with the four Gospels as being the 
most important part of the Scripture, and most frequently in 
the hands of the faithful. The revision of these he completed 
in the year 383, and he then proceeded to the rest of the New 
Testament. The Psalter came next: here he did not consult 
the Hebrew, as he was not yet a Hebrew scholar, but corrected 
the existing version by comparing it with the Greek of the 
Septuagint : though according to his own testimony his exami- 
nation of the Greek text was a rapid one and not quite 
complete (/uxta LXX interpretes, licet cursim, magna tamen 
ex parte correxeram). The Psalter thus emended was at once 
introduced by the Pope into the Roman liturgy, and subse- 
quently into that of all the Churches of Italy, though not 
without considerable opposition from the priests and people. 
It continued in general use throughout Italy up to the time 
of Pius the Fifth, who substituted for it St. Jerome’s second 
and more careful version, of which we are about to speak, but 
allowed it to be retained in the Basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
where it is preserved up to the present day. It is generally 
known under the name of Psalterium Romanum, as opposed 
to the Psalterium Vetus, or old edition of the Psalter as existing 
in the original Itala. 

In the year 384, St. Jerome lost his friend and patron, Pope 
Damasus, and the tie that had bound him to Rome was gone. 
He left Rome for the East, and spent eight years at Bethlehem, 
partly in the practices of a rigorous asceticism, partly in 
continuing his biblical studies. During this period he acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Hebrew from the Jewish rabbis, and 
soon was in a position to examine more deeply into the 
accuracy of the Latin Bible. At Casarea he had discovered 
the Hexaplar of Origin, which contained five different versions 
of the Scriptures in parallel columns, one Hebrew and the rest 
Greek, including the Septuagint and three other versions known 
as those of Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodotion. He now 
became dissatisfied with his former translation of the Psalter, 
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and determined on issuing a new and revised edition of it, on 
which he bestowed all possible care, carefully collating all the 
versions of the Hexaplar: This new edition soon spread. It 
was first adopted in the Churches of Gaul, whence it bears the 
name of the Psalterium Gallicanum. Thence it passed into 
other countries until it was finally adopted throughout the 
whole of Christendom, except in the Basilica of St. Peter, 
where, as we have said, the Psalterium Romanum, St. Jerome’s 
earlier version is still retained. It is the version which is found in 
the Vulgate, and in the Roman Breviary, with the single 
exception of the Ninty-fourth Psalm, which, in the Breviary in 
the Invitatory to Matins, stands as it is rendered in the 
Psalterium Romanum. 

After completing the Psalter, St. Jerome passed on to the 
revision of the remaining portions of the Bible. Beginning 
with the Book of Job, he went through all the books of the 
Old Testament, with the exception of Wisdom and Ecclesi- 
asticus, which he seems from his own words to have left 
untouched, on account of doubts he entertained respecting 
their canonical character. Of the two Books of the Machabees 
he omits all mention, and it is impossible to decide with any 
certainty whether he corrected them or not. His newly acquired 
knowledge of Hebrew did him good service in his work, as he 
was now able to refer to the original whenever there was any 
doubt about the meaning of the Septuagint. He was assisted 
by a certain learned Rabbi, of great repute among the Jews, 
who belonged to the celebrated school of Tiberias and had 
been converted to Christianity. There are several passages in 
the Vulgate in which we may trace the influence of this Rabbi 
in the rabbinical traditions which have left their mark on the 
sacred text. 

But this revision, which was completed in the year 390, was 
not destined to be final. Before it was finished, its author had 
conceived the plan of a bolder enterprise. His investigations 
into the Hebrew text had made him dissatisfied with the 
version of the Itala, which in addition to the drawbacks of 
its style, had also the serious disadvantage of being a second- 
hand translation. The Itala had been translated from the 
Septuagint, and the Septuagint from the Hebrew, and this 
double process could not fail to produce considerable deficiencies 
both in exactness of rendering and in dignity of language. 
But St. Jerome had a still more important motive for under- 
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taking a new translation directly from the Hebrew itself. 
During his residence in Palestine he had become aware of the 
deficiencies of the Itala for purposes of controversy. The Jews 
were able, and often with good reason, to throw in the teeth 
of the Christians the inaccuracy of their version of the Bible, 
and denied that it correctly represented the meaning of their 
own Scriptures. Hence a Latin translation to which Christians 
could safely appeal as reproducing faithfully the Hebrew text 
in all essential points, was a crying want. St. Jerome, therefore, 
commenced in the year 390 an entirely new translation from 
the original. Beginning with the historical books of Kings and 
Chronicles, he completed his work in the course of the next 
fifteen years, working at it as opportunity offered, and frequently 
interrupted by other occupations and by long and _ severe 
sickness. In this new edition he did not retranslate the entire 
Bible, but only those books which he had before him in the 
original Hebrew or Chaldee. The whole of the New Testament, 
as well as the books of Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and the 
Machabees, remained as they had appeared in the corrected 
Itala. It is this combination of St. Jerome’s own translation 
of the Hebrew parts of the Bible and his revised edition of 
the rest, which has come down to us in our present Vulgate, 
the Psalter alone excepted, where the corrected Itala or 
Psalterum Gallicanum, familiar to the faithful from its daily 
use and rooted in their most sacred affections, held its own 
against St. Jerome’s translation and was never superseded by it 

The object that Jerome set before himself in this new work 
was the production of a version of the Sacred Scriptures, in 
which should be united as far as was possible the phraseology 
of the Itala with 4 faithful rendering of the Hebrew text. He 
also followed the Septuagint where he could, and sought to 
adapt himself to it wherever it did not materially depart from 
the original. At the same time, he was more free in his trans- 
lation, and paid more attention to the diction and to purity 
of style than in his previous revision, wishing to avoid anything 
that could offend the ears of cultivated men, and together with 
this to retain the familiar expressions and the language of 
ordinary life to which the faithful had been accustomed in the 
Itala, that so those who were attached to the old version might 
not be repelled by the new. In doubtful cases he leant rather 
to the popular way of speaking than to classic correctness. 


* Kaulen, Zdid. pp. 165—169. 
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“Sometimes,” he says,* “for the sake of simplicity, and that 
I might be the more easily understood, I have adopted the 
grammatical forms current among the people, even though they 
were not good Latin. For my object is not to avoid faults of 
language, but in whatever words I best can to dispel the 
obscurities of Holy Scripture.” The rule which he follows 
throughout is one that he himself lays down as a canon of 
interpretation— Von verba in Scripturis consideranda, sed sensus, 
and he scruples not to reduce a lengthy Hebrew phrase into 
a concise Latin one, or to round off into a well-balanced period an 
awkward expression in the original. The care which he bestowed 
on the different portions of his work was by no means, as every 
student of the Vulgate may plainly see, the same throughout. 
On some parts he bestowed the most elaborate pains, others he 
wrote with an almost incredible rapidity. The Book of Tobias 
he completed in a single day with the aid of a skilful inter- 
preter—jeritissimum utriusque lingue (te. Hebrew and Chaldee) 
loquacem inveniens unius diet laborem arripuit. The three Books 
of Solomon, z.e. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticle of 
Canticles, he describes as a three days’ work (¢vidut opus). In 
point of style the historical books over which he spent the 
longest time are the most elegant and accurate; next in order 
come the prophetical writings and Job. The Books of Solomon 
are faithful, but somewhat rough: Tobias and Judith show the 
least care, perhaps because St. Jerome doubted their canonicity, 
and so did not think it worth while to bestow much labour upon 
them. As regards the language generally, it is that of an 
educated Roman of the fourth century, free from any attempt 
to imitate the classical writers of the golden age, and with a 
certain tendency to the expressions found in the corrupt Latin 
of the vulgar, on account of his desire not to depart more than 
was necessary from the diction of the Itala.° 

St. Jerome’s new version was eagerly received within 
the circle of his personal influence. Outside of it it met 
with great opposition, and for many years, nay, for cen- 
turies, was unable to. oust the corrected version of the 
Itala. It is difficult for us in the present day to appreciate 
the intense conservatism with which the Christians clung 
to the text to which they were accustomed. St. Augustine, 
in a letter to St. Jerome, tells an anecdote which illustrates 
their blind adherence to it in the least details. A certain 

* Epist. ad Pammach., 5 Kaulen, Zdid. p. 181. 
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African Bishop had ordered in his church the substitution of 
the new translation for the version previously in use. On a 
certain Sunday, the lesson for the day was the chapter in which 
is narrated the story of the plant which sprang up to shelter 
Jonas from the sun, and then suddenly withered away. The 
name of the plant in the Itala was cucurdita, a sort of gourd. 
St. Jerome had rendered it by Aedera, or ivy. This change was 
so distasteful to the faithful, they were so enraged at the altera- 
tion of a word which had grown old in the ears and memory of 
all, and had been recited again and again to many succeeding 
generations (omnium sensibus memorieque inveteratum, et tot 
@tatum successionibus decantatum), that there arose an uproar 
among the people, and the Bishop, in order to satisfy them, was 
oblited to appeal to the Jews, to say whether the Hebrew word 
were more correctly rendered by cucurbita or by hedera. Their 
verdict was against him, and the unfortunate Bishop, in order to 
avoid the loss of his flock, who threatened to secede in a body, 
had to confess himself in the wrong and to withdraw the 
objectionable. passage. This sort of feeling was very prevalent, 
and was still stronger in the East than in the West. The 
attachment of the Greeks to the Septuagint was even firmer 
than that of the Latin Churches to the Itala. In spite of the 
care with which St. Jerome had guarded himself in his new 
translation against any suspicions of disrespect towards those 
who had gone before him, begging the reader not to consider 
his work as casting any slur on existing versions (obsecro te, lector, 
ne laborem meum reprehensionem aestimes antiquorum), yet he was 
regarded as a dangerous innovator who had ventured insolently 
to set aside the Septuagint, consecrated though it was by the 
usage of centuries and confirmed by its adoption in the quota- 
tions of our Lord and the Apostles from the Old Testament. 
Rufinus, writing to St. Jerome from Aquileia, does not hesitate 
to denounce his proceedings in the strongest terms. Tell me, 
he says, how will that crime of yours be remedied ? how will it 
be atoned for without guilt (/stud commissum dic quomodo emen- 
dabitur, sive nefas quomodo expiabitur)? St. Augustine himself, 
though he allows the great intrinsic value of the new translation, 
did not think it wise to introduce it into the public lessons of 
the Church, because he feared that the minds of the people 
would be disturbed by this new version, which seemed to dis- 
parage the authority of the translation to which their ears and 
their hearts had been so long accustomed, and which had a sort 
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of Apostolic sanction. He even dreaded a separation between 
the Latin and Greek Churches if the former adopted a version 
which notably departed from the rendering of the Septuagint. 

St. Jerome died in 420, but the contest between the two ver- 
sions continued long after his death, the old Itala gradually losing 
ground in face of the superiority of its rival. We cannot in our 
present article trace the history of the struggle or follow the 
Vulgate to its final triumph. Enough to say that the Popes 
in the fifth and sixth century use now one, now the other 
version ; that St. Gregory the Great threw his influence into the 
scale of St. Jerome’s translation, and caused its adoption in the 
Roman Churches about A.D. 600; that the struggle was then 
practically over, though it lingered on for six centuries more 
until its final adoption by the whole Christian world in the 
twelfth century. Since then it has reigned paramount, and 
though here and there it has been attacked in points of detail, 
yet all men of learning, Catholics and Protestants alike, testify 
to its faithfulness and accuracy in reproducing, in all essential 
points, the true, authentic meaning of the word of God. 

R. F.C. 
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PART THE FOURTH. 


OuR present instalment of the traveller's report, with which our 
readers are now familiar, relates to his experiences and opinion 
of Holland. He is not very favourable to the Dutch, and seems 
to dislike them with a truly English jealousy. But his remarks 
do not seem.to us to call for any special comment. We shall 
therefore let him proceed without interruption. 


From Germany I went into Holland, commonly called the United 
Provinces, and first saw Rais, Skinkinconse, Rinberg, Wesel, neat little 
strong towns upon the Rhine, and leaving Cleves on our right hand, we 
came to Arnhem, a strong town of Gueldres. It is well seated upon the 
Rhine, handsome and neat (as all the towns in Holland are), and well 
fortified with walls and ramparts, and curiously beset with high trees 
round about the walls. From hence we went by Wagen in one day to 
Utrecht ; but in the half-way dined at Rhenen, where we saw the house 
of the Queen of Bohemia.! It is a neat house by a river’s side, with fine 
walks about it and neat chambers in it, furnished with the pictures of 
her family, and many others of English ladies, as also of her husband’s 
family, and of her own children. But the misery of it is, that this fine 
house is built upon an ill foundation, to wit, upon the ruins of a 
nunnery (two of whose nuns were yet alive in a little house hard by). 
And few thrive that build their houses by dispossessing the true owners 
of theirs. This poor Queen being thrown. out of her estate, and living 
a banished woman in Holland above these twenty years’ space, hath 
found it true. From hence we reached Utrecht at night. 

Utrecht is one of the chief of the United Provinces. It stands 
better than any other town in the country, because upon better ground 
and firmer land than most of the other towns in Holland do, yet for 
traflic’s sake it hath its grafts, or channels too, whereby it corresponds 
with Amsterdam on one side, and with the Rhine and Leck on the other 
side. It is the town in Holland where you see yet some nobility, and 
where coaches are seen. The walls round about the town are very 
pleasant, and hedged about on the outside with curious trees and walks, 
and a fine mall on one side of them. The great church is called 
St. Martin’s Church. It is an old Cathedral and much profaned, not 
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only by Calvinism, but by being made the common rendezvous or 
walking-place of the town. From the top of this steeple you may see 
many towns, and in one day go from hence to what town you please 
of fifty, and to dinner to thirty of them. The inside of this church is 
unfurnished except with the scutcheons of those that are buried in it. 
A vanity frequent in Holland for those to have their scutcheons set up 
near their graves who were little famous for noblesse and good blood 
in their lifetime. So that men in Holland are never taken to be gentle- 
men till they die, and so only become somebody when they are nobody. 
This town was the seat of a bishop before the revolt, but now Presby- 
terians swagger in it, and furious Voétus exercised in it Genevatical juris- 
diction and consistorial Empire. Here lived also, at our passing by, Mary 
Schureman, a gentlewoman of this town famous for learning languages, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Italian, French, English, High 
Dutch, and Low Dutch ; besides mathematics, music, painting, and her 
needles. She was never married, because she was the tenth muse, and 
muses never marry, and indeed men have enough of women who have 
but one tongue. 

Whilst we stayed at Utrecht we made a little voyage one afternoon 
to Vianess (anciently called Fanum Diane). It belongs to the Lord 
Brederode and there are many Catholics in it, but have no open 
churches. At one end of it stands the house of the said Lord 
Brederode, with a fine garden and walks overlooking the great river 
Leck, and at the other end of the same town are curious walks cut out 
of a low wood, with a thicket of high trees, in the midst of which stands 
a fine garden and a neat summer-house which was the very cradle of the 
Commonwealth of Holland: the disgusted noblemen of the country 
meeting there first and projecting the casting out of the Spaniards out 
of the country. I never saw finer walks about any place than I saw 
here. 

Returning again that day to Utrecht, we went the next day to 
Amsterdam by the other cut channel. This is the chief city of Holland 
and one of the handsomest in Europe, if it were built upon a good 
soil and inhabited by gentlemen. Is is situated upon the Gulf Tye, 
which affords it so many grafts or channels, which like veins in the body 
run quite through and through it. On one side of it, it hath the river 
Amster, which giveth it both its name and waters. It was heretofore a 
village only (I mean three hundred years ago). It got into breaches or 
walls about the year 1482, but it began to go fine and swaggering only 
about the year 1610, when, after Antwerp’s trading failing, it began to 
put on its holiday clothes and look proudly on it. It is built, for its 
foundations, something like unto Venice, that is, upon long piles of 
wood or piloties, struck lengthway into the ground. The houses are 
commonly fair and well built, all of brick and white stone about the 
windows. Before most of the doors of the great houses (rather than 
great men’s houses) stand half a dozen steps, and those richly set on 
either side, with a baluster of iron curiously wrought. Most of those 
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houses are paved with white and black marble square stones, and the 
back of the chimneys and hearths are paved with little white bricks with 
blue pictures in them like china dishes. Nay, even butchers’ shops are 
thus paved and adorned. In some houses they have a false staircase of 
thin boards to conserve the true staircase from dirt, and men put off 
their shoes and put on slippers when they enter into their rooms: rooms 
which this respect and the pictures in them would make you believe 
to be churches, were it not that the pictures being most of them 
pictures of feasts, cups, cheeses, gammons of bacon, and the like, 
make you rather think you are in some tavern. But I admired to 
see these people, who are so idolatrously neat in their houses, 
even almost to adore them, to be so slovenly in their churches, and 
that none of a great many rich merchants, who spend two or three 
hundred pounds English a year in keeping only their houses neat and 
spruce, will not spend three pence a month to have their great church 
swept and cleaned of filth ordinarily laid in it. The streets are generally 
handsome here and well paved, and in divers great streets there goes 
(I cannot say runs) a perpetual channel of water beset on both sides 
with elm trees, and under those trees run the causeway, both large and 
clean by reason that they have here (as in Venice) no coaches, no carts, 
so that these streets are pleasant to behold, commodious to walk in in 
summer, and above all convenient for merchandise: great merchants’ 
boats coming up by these channels, even to their very doors to be 
laden and unladen. These channels are called grafts; and the Czsar’s 
Grafts, the King’s Graft, and the Prince’s Graft, three great streets 
lying one behind the other are as handsome streets as most in Europe. 
But these channels or grafts being but standing-water and full of the 
refuse of the houses and pitched boats, they take the pains to stink most 
horribly at certain times in the year. 

As for the other things which I observed in Amsterdam, they are 
these : (1) The great store of shipping lying in the haven for two or 
three miles together make a great forest arise out of water and afford a 
pleasant sight of three thousand masts together. Isaac Pontanus in his 
History of Amsterdam observes that here have been observed to arrive 
at Amsterdam in one day as many ships as there are days in the year. 
And the exportation and importation are here so great that Amsterdam 
may be said to buy and sell itself over and over again in a year’s space. 
(2) We saw the warehouse of the company of Indian merchants, a house 
so full of spices that if they were thrown into the sea there they were 
able to sweeten that brackish element and make the ocean become 
a great caudle. Here you see a long room full of nothing but huge 
barrels of nutmegs, here a chamber or two full of heaps of cloves as 
high as the vast chambers will suffice them. The like of mace, 
cinnamon, ginger, pepper, and the like, which having rested here awhile 
are scattered up and down Europe. This makes the merchants of this 
company so rich, that they can fit out a fleet of their own at any time 
whereby to defend either their country or themselves at any time of 
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need. (3) The new town-house which they were then in building, and 
which was already above ground. We saw the model of it in wood, and 
according to that it will be the noblest house in all the seventeen 
provinces. It came just in season, for whilst they were building this 
new town-house the old one was burned by accident, as if it were 
ashamed to show its old wrinkles in presence of this new smooth 
building. (4) The bourse, something like that of Antwerp, but fuller 
of rich merchants who lie in wait for good bargains. (5) The quay, were 
boats come up even into the heart of the town. (6) The two new block- 
houses which stand upon the channel of Utrecht, which made me think 
Amsterdam to be as much afraid of her sister Utrecht as her sister 
Utrecht is jealous of her greatness. (7) The great open place beyond 
the great channel of Utrecht, where they recreate upon Sundays, and 
where I saw huge long stables, which I thought at first had been to 
quarter an army in, but upon inquiry, I found them to be for the cattle 
in winter. For here the grounds in this low country are all overflowed 
in winter, and not fit for pasture again till, in the spring, they have 
emptied them by their windmill, which may as well be called water 
mills, seeing they are wholly employed in turning the water out of the 
meadows. For one of these mills at one end of a long meadow drawing 
the water to it and another at the other end thrusting the water from it, 
give such a current to this water that it runs out without any more ado. 
(8) The place where parents put their children that are disobedient to 
them, and where those children are kept to hard meat till they learn 
more manners and respect to their parents. (9) Then the place for 
idle people, who are put into a low cellar, and must either work by 
pumping or lie in water which comes in fast under them. (10) Then 
the place for dishonest women, where they are kept all together and 
shut up to work ; but the worst of it is, that men are suffered to go in 
thither and chat with them through a great grate or baluster of wood, 
and those impudent creatures show so little repentance and shame, that 
some of them wear black patches still, and most of them are too merry 
and daring in their looks, which made me think that it is not the place 
which makes women honest, but the mind. I thought to have found it 
a house or a kind of nunnery of repentance and sorrow, but I found it 
a place of chat and prattle, and the only sorrow I found there was that 
I had entered ignorantly into that house. But as a philosopher being 
accused for entering ignorantly into a worse house than this, answered : 
“True, I entered in, but I came out again presently ;” so I entered into 
this house ignorantly, but came out again presently, smiling within 
myself to see such a Protestant nunnery. (11) Then we went to see 
the madmen, who are kept in an old monastery of the Augustine Friars, 
and there spend the day and night in roaring where holy religious men 
had spent both in praying and praising God. But as an ancient 
philosopher said, that men in his time gave alms more liberally to 
hospitals than to colleges, because they feared (said he) rather to 
become weak men than wise men ; so they of Amsterdam chose rather 
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to maintain madmen than friars, because they fear, perchance, to 
become sooner mad men than good men. (12) In fine, we were led 
(for my host, our guide, would needs have us to see all things) to see 
the motion or puppet-play which stands in a great room with seats in 
a demicircle capable of seating fifty persons at once. The motion is but a 
toy to please clowns and children, yet it brings in a good rent to the State 
and great commodity to the man who keeps it, who sells beer, to boot, 
and keeps the people there drinking till they be as many as will fill the 
room, for this reason the yard is full of little tables and benches where 
expecting the motion of the puppets, you may see the jugs and glasses 
in perpetual motion, for the beer is here stark and good. 

Having seen Amsterdam, we wandered up and down the country 
to see the other towns ; and first, Leyden, a neat, great, and handsome 
town, but full of zodedies. For, going up and down the town, we saw 
not the face of a gentleman or lady; but all was plain durgesse for 
womankind and plain //ams for mankind. We saw there the schools, 
but few scholars ; the University, but few colleges; and if Hemsius and 
Salmasius had not been there, we should have reckoned this University 
among those Universities that once were, and are not. Here we saw, 
first, the printers’ and stationers’ shops, as that of the famous Elziviers 
and others ; (2) the Library, not yet so good as it may be if Heinsius 
will give his to it ; (3) the Anatomy School, in which we saw all beasts 
dissected, and standing upon their bare joints still; as also the anatomy 
of a man and a woman and a child; as also the skin of a man stuffed, 
and looking like a man still. There also they show you many exotical 
things, as the picture of him who, having swallowed a knife of half a 
foot long, had it cut out without loss of life by an expert chirurgeon, who 
drew the knife by virtue of a loadstone into a place where it was less 
dangerous to cut it out. Here also we saw divers Indian rarities given 
by divers men of this country who had brought them from thence, and 
among the rest some little idols of heathens and other antiquities, things 
worth a man’s curiosity to see, were they not kept in a place dedicated 
to God’s service. For the place where this anatomy school is kept was 
heretofore the cliurch of the Beguins, but now profaned with the 
anatomies of horses, asses, dogs, and other beasts ; and idols of heathens 
are kept here, where Christ’s picture is not suffered. Is not this the 
abomination of desolation standing in the holy place? And then, is 
not this sweet reformation ? 

From hence we went to Harlem, famous once for an obstinate siege, 
but now famous for linen cloth, called by us Holland cloth. From 
hence we went to the Hague. The Hague is the court of the Hagen 
Mogeus. it is a place which hath all the circumstances of a city but 
mame and walls. Here the States General live, and here the Princes 
of Orange used to live. It is a neat village, able to dispute with Madrid 
for beauty, as the Hollanders dispute with the King of Spain in power. 
It lieth open on all sides, and its only strength and confidence are the 
other towns round about it. Here we saw store of coaches, handsome 
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buildings, ladies and cavaliers, good store, fair palaces, and something 
of a Court. The Lady Elizabeth (widow to Frederick, Prince Palatine, 
called here the Queen of Bohemia) liveth here in a poor fashion and 
equipage. We saw her at supper, and Madame Louise her daughter 
with her. The palace of the Court, that of Prince Henry de Nassau, 
and some others, are worth seeing. At the town end we saw the fair 
mall, and a little beyond it the house of the old Princess of Orange, 
grandmother to this Prince; a little house, but neatly painted, and 
capable beyond belief. On the other side of the Hague we saw the 
house of the Prince of Orange, a long house, making a handsome show, 
but not so noble because all length; yet there are divers handsome 
rooms in it, especially the gallery of kings. An hour and a half from 
hence stands Hunsledike, the house of the Princess Royal, where she 
lived then, and her son the Prince of Orange with her. The house is 
new but very handsome, and adorned with a neat garden, park, and all 
princely accommodations. Having seen her Highness, we came back 
again to the Hague that night. One rare thing (scarce to be seen any- 
where but in Holland) I saw in the Hague, which I had almost for- 
gotten, to wit, an old Catholic Church turned into a butcher’s shambles, 
and yet not so profaned by-that as the great Church hard by, where 
they preach false doctrine ; butchers’ meat being wholesome at least for 
the body, whilst false doctrine is dangerous and rank poison to the soul. 
But some of the States General being sometimes butchers themselves, 
they think no place too good to make shambles of. 

From the Hague we went to Delft, a pretty little town, where we 
saw in the church the tomb of the Prince of Orange who was killed 
there. It is a handsome tomb of black marble, with the picture of the 
said Prince in brass lying at length upon it, and four brass pillars at 
every corner of it ; but it is placed ill, that is, just there where the high 
altar stood anciently—perchance to show how he overthrew altars and 
drove out religion. This was that Prince of Orange who, forsaking his 
religion to God ‘and his allegiance to his King, helped Holland to rebel 
against its King as well as against the Church ; but, poor man, he paid 
dear for it at last, being suddenly killed, that is, stabbed by one of his 
own servants, who played false with him, as he had played false with 
his King, and whom his rebellion against his King had brought to be 
false to his Prince and master. Quid enim potes sperare boni ab eo quem 
malum esse docuisti ?—“ What good can you expect from him whom you 
yourself have taught to be bad?” 

From Delft we went to Rotterdam, a great town, and full of trading. 
Here we saw nothing memorable but the brazen statue of Erasmus, 
surnamed oferdamus, not that he was born in it but near it, as Baudius 
in an epistle saith. This town trades most in English cloth, and thrives 
well by it. We stayed not here long, by reason of the rupture which 
was newly made between England and Holland, and the news we 
received there of a great blow the English had newly given the Hol- 
landers at sea. As it frighted them, so it also frighted us out of their 
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country, especially having seen here a poor Englishman’s shop and 
house broken down by a popular tumult upon the news of the English- 
men’s beating of them the second time. Taken, therefore, presently by 
waggon, we came that night to Dort. 

Dort is a fair town, and heretofore was more merchant than now. 
Amsterdam, like the smelting of the spleen, making all the rest of this 
Commonwealth languish and fare worse for it. Yet here is the trading 
of Rhenish wine. We saw no famous thing here but the great hall 
where the Synod (forsooth) of Dort was held. It looks as if it had 
anciently been a chapel; but since, it hath been prettily profaned, not 
only by that Calvinistical and Gomaristical Synod, but by the frequent 
meetings there of the townsmen to drink and quaff it soundly. In the 
top of all the turrets, or steeples, of this place there is a round table 
with benches round about it, all which turn round with the least touch 
of a man’s hand; and it is a perfect emblem of the drunkards, who often 
drink here till their heads turn as well as the table. 

From Dort we went by water to Iv, half way between Dort and 
Breda, where taking waggon we came at night to Breda. This is the 
famous Breda, which endured Spinola and a long siege of eighteen 
months, yet for want of succour yielded that very day that the King of 
Spain had written peremptorily to the Infanta and Spinola to raise the 
siege. Here they make excellent felts or riding-hats which resist rain, 
but are somewhat too heavy. This town belongs to the Prince of 
Orange, and therefore he placeth in it the Governor, who when I passed 
by was Monsieur d’Hautrine, a French cavalier of great reputation, and 
brother to the Marquis of Chasteauneuf, once Garde des Sceaux of 
France. Here we saw little but the Prince of Orange’s house and 
gardens, and so came the next day to Antwerp by waggon. 

Having thus described my voyage through Holland, I will now 
briefly speak a little of their government, strength, manners, riches, and 
religion. For their government, it is by States General, who are chosen 
to be of the Supreme Council, and to order all. These command even 
the Prince of Orange, or who else commands the army; as also their 
admirals. These send ambassadors to princes, and receive ambassadors 
from princes. These choose burgomasters in every town. These sit at 
the stern ; these, in fine, are the Hagen ALogeus of the country, and the 
lords (O strange!) before they be gentlemen. Under these are, for 
several towns, several burgomasters, like the Venetian Jodestas, who 
govern those towns. Then they have some very confiding men, whom 
they make overseers of the banks which keep off the sea from their 
country. For Holland lies under the sea, and therefore is called the 
Low Countries. The keeping of these banks, then, is a main office of 
trust, lest either the sea or enemies breaking open those banks should 
drown the country ; and as Seneca saith of the burning of Lyons, that 
there was but one night inter civitatem maximam et nullam, so if these 
banks were broken once soundly, there would be but one night between 
Holland and No-land. 
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But that which keeps them thus in fear, makes others also fearful to 
invade them. For who will lay siege before a town, where by sluices 
they can let in the sea and drown those that would starve them. And 
for these passages whereby enemies can only approach to them, to wit, 
by Flanders side and Germany, they have gotten such strongholds into 
their hands, and have fortified them so well with men and strong fortifi- 
cations, that no man can rush in upon them without knocking, and 
perchance without being knocked. And for the sea, they have such 
store of shipping that whosoever should set upon them on that side 
would find it a task harder than to bridle a hydra, or to put Briareus 
in a sack, the Hollanders upon the defensive at least being able to 
wrestle a sea with any prince. 

As for the humour and manners of the Hollanders, they are such 
only as Commonwealths teach in their schools, to wit, a contempt of 
gentry and a clownish behaviour. For the first, the Hollanders possess 
it perfectly. A gentleman is not regarded among them. None almost 
will marry his daughter to a gentleman for fear of spoiling (not their 
blood, but) their fortune, and excluding their posterity from offices, 
because of that scurvy stain of good blood. For the second, the 
Hollanders being men that never see any other dancing school but 
Neptune's, they can rather make a ship than make a leg, and had 
almost as soon strike sail to an enemy as pull off their hats to a 
gentleman. To compliment with them is but to talk to an eho, where 
a flood of words is answered only by one syllable, and to all your 
compliments the Hollander will only answer you a plain yea or nay, 
and a nod. They are costly enough in their clothes, though their 
clothes be not just in the fashion. I have seen doors in their silk 
stockings, and s&ffers in their black suits of Holland cloth without 
either bands or cuffs or hat. They eat but little, for to save charges, 
but they drink as much as would serve a Spaniard both for meat, 
drink, and clothes too. They keep their land better than their beards, 
and if a cynic philosopher were there he would spit in their faces, not 
finding any thing or place so unhandsome as their faces. They take 
pains enough all the week long, but on the Sunday they spend a good 
part of it in drink. And I observed in Amsterdam that there were 
more people drunk upon that day than upon all the other six days 
“besides. 

As for their riches, I mean those of the country, they are not great, 
but those of industry help them out. For little groweth in that country 
but grass, which they improve to that height that it feeds their beasts 
plentifully, and their beasts them. In some parts of Zeeland sheep 
bring forth lambs twice a year. In some parts of Holland kine yield 
forty pints of milk a day, of which they make cheese and butter 
amounting to a million of crowns yearly. To utter this ware 
conveniently they have cut rivers and ditches, every boor one, 
whereby they utter their cheese and butter easily, and sell them 
dearly in other countries. Every boor having his own beat at his 
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own door; hence the Prince of Orange to the Marquis of Spinola 
bragging at table, that musk-melons grow twice a year in his master’s 
dominions, answered : and this (pointing to a Holland cheese) grows 
twice a day in my master’s dominions. Besides this plenty of butter 
and cheese, the country affords little, but the people’s industry supplieth 
the rest, and by their fetching of merchandise from the East and 
West Indies, by their fishing and voyages to the Sound, by their 
cloth and linen, they contract great riches, buying cheap and selling 
dear, making the rich merchant. This industry of the Hollanders 
(without which Hans would soon starve) keeps them from idleness 
and consequently from beggary. Hence it is as hard a thing to see 
a beggar in Holland as to see a coach in Venice. Hence also the 
Hollanders, by industry and labour, become such rare artificers that 
they have not only invented prospective glasses by sea to discover 
their enemies afar off, but also to show their cunning, they built a 
land-ship upon wheels, with a sail, which hurried it fifteen miles an 
hour, and made the best horses gallop swiftly for to keep it company. 
This they showed to the Marquis of Spinola during a truce. 

As for their religion, they think to hit upon truth by suffering errors, 
and that true religion will not be wanting where all religions are suffered 
but the true. Hence the Jews have at Amsterdam three synagogues, 
the Calvinists or Gomarists have the chief church or chair; the Remon- 
strants or Armenians have their church open and free for all; the 
Anabaptists have theirs also open and allowed; the Martinists (as they 
call them), to wit, the Lutherans, have theirs also openly tolerated. 
Only the Catholics, who were those that first converted that people 
unto Christianity, must not be tolerated or authorized by authority to 
have public and open churches. Hence an ingenious man saith wittily, 
that there you may see what devil you will, so you do not push the 
State with your horns. Poor Hollanders! They think they shall surely 
hit right upon verity by allowing all vanity; and (to use St. Leo the 
Fifth’s words) magnam sibi videntur assumpsisse religionem, quia nullam 
respuunt falsitatem. 

But Holland hath its faults too. Its situation makes it be called 
the Sponge of Europe, the Sink of the World, the Suburbs of Hell, the 
Hogen Magen Bog of the North, and its double revolt from Church 
and King hath made it be called also the Haceldema of Europe, the 
great Shambles of Christendom, and the scandalous picture of anarchy 
and rebellion. It hath taught England to drink and Scotland to rebel. 
The character of the Low Countries saith of the Hollanders, that if 
they die in perdition, they are so now that they have a shorter cut to 
hell than the rest of their neighbours. And for this purpose all strange 
religions throng thither as naturally inclining to their centre. Hence 
Amsterdam is called the Fair of all Sects, where all pedlars of religion 
have leave to vend their toys and fanatic rattles. 

Holland is the dangerousest place in Europe for inns. If you be 
known to them to be a man of quality, a lord, a count, a marquis, 
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duke, or prince, they will not so much make you pay a reckoning as 
pay a ransom, and when you have paid dear enough for your victuals, 
they will make you pay ten times as much for your title and quality. 
An upstart city lord, who should have paid dear for his title in England, 
would have a sweet bargain of it to see himself forced to buy it almost 
over again of his hostess in Holland. Six French gentlemen belonging 
to Madame la Mareschalle de Guebrian paid for two ordinary meals 
in an inn at Amsterdam fourscore pistoles only, because it was known 
that they belonged to that lady, who conducted the Queen of Polonia 
home into Poland. Such unconscionable reckonings as these make 
many great men as they pass that way conceal their condition and 
call themselves plain Hazs. The like complaints are made of all the 
inns in Holland, especially of those of Amersfort, which for that reason 
a witty Frenchman calls in Latin, Amerfurtum, quasi amans furtum. 

Holland hath been ungrateful to France and England, the two 
crutches it went upon during its weakness, and having gotten strength 
of its own it strove to set fire on its old crutches, fomenting the 
rebellion of Rochelle (by sending ships of provisions to it) against 
its old friend France, and abusing basely the English in Ambogna 
against its old friend England. Jngratum si dixeris omne dixeris. 

Yet this is not all. Holland, looking herself in the shore, and 
seeing herself so well trimmed with shipping, began to grow proud of 
herself, saying, Von sum adeo informis, nuper me in littore vidi, and 
therefore gave orders to her Vans at sea not to strike sail to English 
colours. But this pride hath cost her all her reputation and most of 
her best shipping, and if she come not upon her knees shortly to ask 
pardon, and bend a knee that would not strike a sail, she may perchance 
be so whipped and stripped as that she will be glad of a piece of a 
sail to cover her nakedness withal, or to wipe her wounds. She used 
to put in her Litany, From Sea, Spain, and Devil, Good Lord, deliver 
us. But now she may add to it, From England and N., Good Lord, 
deliver us. But I will give her a little good counsel before I leave 
her, and it is this of the wise man: Vade ad formicam. Let her go to 
school to the pismire. For the pismire, as long as she keeps about 
her own hills, lives securely, and is commended for her industry, but 
if she once gets wings, that is, becomes a fly, and stretching proudly 
those wings abroad, will needs feed on other men’s meat, she soon 
becomes a prey to spiders and loseth all. And so farewell Holland. 
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PART THE FOURTH. 

BIOGRAPHERS of kings are not often as well-informed and 
conscientious as Bishop Asser of St. David’s deserves to be 
considered. So much gratitude is due to him for all the 
information which he has supplied, that to complain harshly 
of his reticence would be wrong. Still it is passing strange 
that he should say so little about the most deeply interesting 
part of Alfred’s reign. A charitable explanation of the paradox 
might be to suppose that some mistaken notion of the dignity 
of history made him unwilling to commit to writing the account 
of those curious adventures which must have formed the subject 
of many a conversation with his royal patron, the “ truth-teller.”? 
He may not improbably have thought that kings in reduced 
circumstances were for the time of their depression excluded 
from the circle of historic personages, or that guerrilla warfare 
did not attain the dimensions of a national fact. 

It seems from one word in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle? that 
about the time of Easter, “the army” (that is, the main body 
of the Danes, with Guthrum at their head) happened to be 
in the vicinity of Athelney,? but how Guthrum came there, 

1 William of Malmesbury says: ‘* He [Alfred] was accustomed afterwards, when 
in happier circumstances, to relate to his companions in a lively and agreeable manner 
his perils there, and how he escaped them by the merits of St. Cuthbert.” 

2 “And the Easter after, A‘lfred, with a little band, wrought a fortress at 
ZEthelney, and from that work warred on ¢he army” (An. 878). 

3 The Bishop of Clifton, whose arguments in an admirable little disquisition, 
contributed to the Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society in 1875, seem to me to establish with high probability the true site of 
Ethandune, maintains that Guthrum had marched down to join Ubba immediately 
before Easter, and that the defeat of the Danes at Kynwith (not situated near 
Bideford, as was generally supposed, but probably at Combwich, near the mouth 
of the Parret) followed close upon a pitched battle from which Alfred had fled to 
Athelney. The chief authority for this is Brompton. The common opinion is that 
at the time of the struggle at Kynwith there was no general rising of the men of the 
west country, summoned from a distance by fires on the hills, but that Odda and 


Ubba had the fighting to themselves in the early spring, while Alfred was a fugitive 
and Guthrum in Wiltshire. While the Danes held military possession of Wessex and 
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or why he came, we are not told. Alfred was not ready 
yet to risk a general engagement, but he began to see his 
way to a decisive victory at no distant date if only he could 
keep Guthrum where he was till all preliminary arrangements 
had been made. 

“The Danes were encamped on the right of the Parret in 
the vale of Bridgwater. Alfred conceived the idea of gaining 
possession of the heights of Polden Hill in the rear, and suddenly 
falling upon the enemy, who would be shut up on every other 
side by the river and the marshes. But in order to carry 
out this plan, he had to meet at the outset two formidable 
obstacles. First, an army had to be raised numerous and 
well trained enough to cope with the forces under Guthrum, 
and this had to be done without attracting the enemy’s notice. 
Secondly, the raising of such a force would require considerable 
time, and meanwhile it would be necessary to occupy the 
attention of the enemy, and detain him in his present position 
till the English army was ready for action. A matter of no 
small difficulty, for it was natural to suppose that in a very 
short time the Danes, after pillaging the country near Bridg- 
water, would proceed into the interior in the direction either 
of Exeter or of Winchester, in order to complete the conquest of 
Wessex.” 

Athelney was a position admirably adapted by nature 
for the kind of warfare which Alfred now proposed to under- 
take. His quick eye seized upon the advantages of the position, 
and his minute knowledge of the dangerous marshes enabled 
him to fall suddenly upon the enemy in some vulnerable quarter 
and then as suddenly withdraw, leaving his pursuers far behind 
foiled and enraged, sinking at each step more deeply in the 
treacherous soil, baulked of their prey, maddened with disap- 
pointment, vowing vengeance, fully determined not to leave that 
valley till they had caught the bold Saxon whom they more 


the English were either cowed or biding their time, there is no need to inquire very 
carefully into the motives of Guthrum’s march. If he chose to move from Wiltshire 
into Somerset shortly before Easter, no particular impediment existed. It was not 
likely that when the winter broke up he would long lie inactive near Chippenham, 
and if he was too late to save Ubba’s life, he might bury him with honour and avenge 
him. He was predetermined to go somewhere from Chippenham at Easter: he was 
free to go north, south, east, or west: he chose to go south-west, towards Somerton, 
and why should he not? Perhaps he was making armed search for Alfred, and had 
received some treacherous intimation of the best road to take. 

* An Inquiry concerning the real Site of Athandune, &c. By the Hon, and 
Right Rev. William Clifford, Bishop of Clifton, pp. 13, 14. 
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than half suspected to be Alfred in person. It was just what 
Alfred wanted. 

It is not to be supposed that the Danes moved in compact 
array, or lay huddled together in camp. They spread them- 
selves out, as was their wont, in all directions from head-quarters, 
ready to fall back and form in mass if they encountered 
opposition on a large scale. Those who strayed near Athelney 
were seen no more. Sadly prosaic motives aided Alfred’s 
patriotic ardour. There were now many mouths to feed in the 
Island of the Nobles, and except in variety of fish the district 
was not self-supporting. Lent was now over, and Lenten fare 
would not suit the Paschal time. It was necessary to forage 
for supplies. Alfred, between Easter and Whitsunday levied 
black mail upon the Danes, and sometimes, it is said, upon his 
subjects also. Before this can be censured as an unkingly act, 
it is necessary to know much more than can be now ascertained 
about the facts of the strange predicament in which both Alfred 
and his subjects were placed. The method of exaction, the 
amount of force employed, the character and conduct of the 
persons distrained, the exigencies of the commissariat, the part 
taken by the King in the transaction are alike unknown. If 
any of the West Saxons had from sordid motives fraternized 
with the enemy of their King and country they deserved 
direct punishment. Apostates and deserters, by common 
consent, have less claim to mercy than born enemies. Even 
from those who were victims, not accomplices of the Danes, 
Alfred was entitled to demand supplies, and in case of refusal 
to take them by force. 

Alfred never forgot that he was King or confined his 
thoughts to that. one little corner of Somersetshire. It seems 
indeed that, before he had excogitated his bold plan, there was 
some brief period of indecision,® when the sense of responsibility 
weighed heavily upon him, and the line of conduct which he 
ought to pursue was not as yet clearly defined; but all hesi- 
tation vanished with the fuller light which St. Neot in various 
visions, hardly well authenticated, or his own deep and earnest 
meditation, called down from heaven upon the path before him. 
He was not long before he knew both “what to do and what to 
say.” While he was himself engaged in the delicate duty of lead- 

5 Geoffroi Gaimar’s words are amusing in their old simplicity : 

Li reis Elveret (Alfred), ki ert lur sire, 


Ne sout ke fere, ne ke dire. 


(Zstorie des Engles, 3135.) 
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ing Guthrum by petty insults and annoyances to the proper pitch 
of exasperation, he sent confidential agents to prepare the minds 
of the people for a united effort when the signal should be 
given. He had the game now in his own hands, and could 
choose the place and the hour. Those weeks of waiting with 
all their yet uncured misfortunes and unsurmounted dangers 
must have had a wild happiness of their own; for when Easter 
came to end the dreary winter, the sadness of forced inactivity 
had already given place to patriotic effort and the warm glow 
of hope restored, like the special grace of that holiest season, 
lighted up the souls of the Christian defenders of Athelney. 

It was the appointed hour. Now at last the beacon-fire was 
lighted on some chosen hill to the east of Selwood. If the 
Danes saw it, that no longer gave cause for anxiety, now that 
Alfred had flung away disguise and was himself again. In the 
seventh week after Easter, to Egbert’s Stone® from all the 
country round, strong men well armed came up in haste to 
answer that proud call which woke their slumbering courage 
and gave them back their self respect. Not a man in three 
counties who could lift a battle-axe would stay at home, except 
perhaps a few under immediate observation of the Danish 
garrison left at Chippenham. The enthusiasm was universal, 
for the old chronicler tells us that only those who had fled 
across sea were wanting to the muster. The country was but 
thinly peopled. Every man was wanted, and almost every man 
came. Women kept back their tears till they could weep 
without causing discouragement, and boys just rising into 
military age, the pride and fear of their mothers’ hearts, would 
not consent to be left behind, when the whispered message had 
swelled into a loud cry to arms, and it was no longer a secret 
that Alfred had come to life again, and now called upon all 
who cared to strike a blow for liberty and God, to hurry to 
his standard. The Golden Dragon was well supported, for the 
men of Wessex were in dangerous mood. On the horizon a 


6 Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his History of Wiltshire (vol. iii. p. 46), says that 
Brixton Deveril ‘‘ undoubtedly was the Petra Aigbryhta of Asser.” The unhesitating 
declaration of so competent a judge had found very general acceptance. The name 
of the village seemed conclusive. Nevertheless it is now certain that the name ‘‘ has 
nothing whatever to do with Egbert.” Dr. Clifford identifies Egbert’s Stone with 
Whit Sheet Castle, and Mr. Hughes, upon the authority of Dr. Giles, says that 
according to local tradition the beacon was lighted on Stourton Hill. ‘‘Such a 
beacon,” he says (Alfred the Great, ch. x. p. 115), ‘‘ would be visible to the west over 
the low country towards the Bristol Channel, and to the south far into Dorsetshire.” 
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storm was gathering, to burst on Guthrum’s head. It was meet 
that those who had “sown the wind should reap the whirlwind.” 
Little did Guthrum, or even Alfred, then suspect that the fields 
were whitening for another harvest prepared in the merciful 
designs of God. Alfred allowed a little time for the first 
assembling, but he did not tarry long. With a few of his chiet 
men he rode over from Athelney on Whit-Monday’ and showed 
himself like one risen from the dead. If ever Englishmen gave 
a hearty cheer it ought to have been then. Men, who for 
months had groaned in secret, keeping their feelings under 
strong control till the long pent wrath was ready to burst 
through all restraint, had found again the leader whom they 
loved and trusted. To victory or death they would follow him. 
Alfred’s army grew apace receiving every hour of the day 
and night accession to its strength. He made all dispositions 
for the march and waited for the morning light. From Egbert’s. 
Stone he then pushed forward rapidly to A®glea or Iglea, a 
place which has been long sought in vain, but which seems to 
have been found at last near Glastonbury. Alfred did not 
care to conceal from Guthrum the fact of an impending 
struggle ; but he was most careful to conceal the circumstances 
of his march, in order that the blow might come from an 
unexpected quarter. The Danes had had ample evidence of 
his presence on the south of the Parret, and were not prepared 
for a descent from Polden Hill, directly in the rear of their 
position. Alfred brought up his army quickly and unseen. 
At first thick woods and then an intervening ridge covered his 


7 Simeon of Durham is very particular in fixing the day on which Alfred left 
Athelney. ‘‘ Hoc egit tempore resurrectionis Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui egressus 
ab arce, viribusque susceptis, post, septem videlicet septimanis dierum et monade, hoc 
est quinquaginta diebus suppletis, venit ad petram Egberti.” 

Gaimar places the ride from Athelney in the fourth week after Easter. 

Aprés Paske quatre semaine 
Chevacha a Ecbrichstane. 
(Zstorie des Engles, 3165.) 

8 The following account of Alfred’s plan of attack and the direction of his march, 
is borrowed from the monograph, already quoted, of the Bishop of Clifton, who has 
thrown a flood of light upon a campaign of which the importance in history is only 
equalled by the obscurity which has hitherto invested every step in the series of events 
leading to the final triumph of Christianity over Paganism in England. Since Egbert’s 
Stone, though the precise spot has been so much contested, is expressly said to have 
been to the east of Selwood Forest, and Aiglea lies on the line of march from Egbert’s 
Stone to Aithandune, the difficulty which has been experienced in determining the 
position of A®glea ceases to be surprising, for as long as Athandune was falsely 
located on our maps, so long A®glea had to be sought for in a wrong direction, and 
was practically undiscoverable. Aglea ‘‘is described in the Vita S. Neott as a 
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advance, and he took the precaution of guarding all the passes.® 
The first day’s march was naturally a long one, for the object 
was, as has been seen, to transfer the army from the place 
of assembling, purposely fixed at a safe distance, to some halting 
place within easy reach of the point selected for emerging from 
behind the hills and confronting the astonished Danes. At 
Edgar-lea time for repose was wisely given. The eve of a 
momentous battle is to Christian soldiers a solemn occasion, 
but emphatically not a time for making speeches. A few 
words when hearts are beating high are better than much 
rhetoric. Probably the King in his strong common sense 
advised them among other things, to keep their heads clear for 
the morning’s work, and they would not want telling to say 
their prayers before going to sleep, for they knew that their 
enemies were leagued with Satan and that they themselves, 
however many or great the errors and shortcomings of their 
life had been, were now the champions of Christ in a holy war. 
Their cause was the cause of God, their defeat would plunge 


spacious plain on the skirts of a willow wood, and covered by marshes in its front. 
It was at the distance of a day’s march from the Rock of Egbert. It was so near the 
Danish camp that, by starting at dawn next day, the King was able at an early hour 
to gain possession of the heights commanding the enemy’s position, yet so situated 
that the whole English army were able to encamp there without attracting the notice 
of the Danes. The plain at the foot of Glastonbury Tor answers this description in 
every respect. In this plain is a village called in modern maps Edgar-lea, but in the 
old map in Dugdale’s A/onasticon Egerly : the inhabitants so pronounce its name to 
this day. It is distant some eighteen miles from the Rock of Egbert ; in front of it 
lies Pennant Moor, once a marsh, and at its rear is Pennard hill, formerly no doubt 
covered with wood. All view of the Bridgewater valley is shut out by the ridge of 
Polden Hill, but from the adjoining height of the Tor, A‘lfred might see Athelney and 
the distant fires of the Danish camp” (pp. 20, 21). 

® So Wallingford says; and it may be believed, not because he says it, but because 
it is intrinsically probable. To give an idea of this reckless writer’s boldness of 
assertion, it may be enough to say that he gravely relates how Alfred sent ambassadors 
from Athelney to Rollo, who was then besieging Paris, to ask him, in return for a 
kind service once rendered, to come and help him against Guthrum, and how Rollo 
in the most obliging way possible at once abandoned the siege of Paris, and made 
himself very useful at Ethandune. Wallingford, in his diatribe against Alfred, 
probably mistook him for his brother Ethelbald. 

‘‘The real name of the place,” Dr. Clifford says, ‘‘I believe to be Iglea, as it 
appears in the Chronicle, or Aicglea, as in Asser, and as the country people still call 
it : meaning the lea or pasture of the island (z.¢. of Glastonbury), from Ig or Age, an 
island, and Leah, a pasture or field. Edgar-lea is probably a modern attempt to 
connect the name of the village with King Edgar, whose remains were buried at 
Glastonbury ” (p. 21). 

10 **Nicholas Harpsfield, in the Historia Anglicana Ecclesiastica (sxc. ix. c. iv.), 
composes a grand speech for Alfred, very pretentious in its style and very mild in its 
encouragement: on deerit a se pendentibus Deus cujus ope freti hostes nostros aut 
prorsus pessumdabimus aut multo tolerabiliorem nostram conditionem efficiemus.” 
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all England into the shadow of death. Those who had on their 
consciences unshriven guilt that night would be strongly moved 
to sorrow for their sins, for they were not infidels, or heretics, 
or schismatics, the children of unbelief, but to a man Catholics, 
ready, as it has been said of another race, to fight to the death 
for a faith which they did not always care to honour in the 
goodness of their lives. Any lack of prayer in the camp that 
night would have been abundantly supplied elsewhere by good 
women keeping tearful vigil. Moreover, the voices of innocent 
children were rising to the throne on high, and their little hands 
joined piously as they knelt at their mother’s knee were very 
powerful in fight against the Dane. Their angels, who always 
see the face of the Father, were pleading hard for them, knowing 
that the eternal interests of those little ones were wrapped up 
in the issues of the war. 

Sleep could scarcely visit Alfred’s eyes on the eve of 
Ethandune. The event of the forthcoming strife would assign 
to him a kingdom or a grave, perhaps, in close imitation of 
Edmund of East Anglia, even a martyr’s crown. The fate 
of England was staked upon the battle. If others knew this 
vaguely, Alfred accurately realized the risk which he en- 
countered. He did not fear death in itself. If he died he 
would die doing his duty. A kingly death might even be a 
welcome termination of many sufferings, but his death would 
too surely be the ruin of his country. “This was the thought 
that must have banished sleep. Upon his single life, and upon 
one day’s venture, the universal good depended. English homes 
and Christian altars would stand or fall with him upon the 
morrow. He did not waver in his high resolve. He meant to 
do his best to deserve success, leaving the issue in the hands of 
God. His hopes ran high, but not for that reason the less 
anxiously he must have counted the lingering hours of darkness 
and silence as he waited with impatient soul the slowly-dawning 
day. It came in due course, “a day which the Lord had made.” 


The glorious morn from height to height 
Shoots the keen arrows of the light. 


The sun of Ethandune rose joyous and unclouded™ on 
Wednesday in Whitsun week, the 14th of May, 878. A May 
morning in England, when it is what it sometimes is, and always, 
according to the poets, ought to be, has not its equal in more 


1 £xorto solis jubare limpédissimo (Simeon Dunelm. an. 877). 
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favoured climes. On that particular May morning patriots and 
Christians might have seen in that beautiful sunrise a pledge of 
the favour of heaven. Alfred’s camp was soon astir and busy. 
A day’s fighting lay a few miles in front, and with bodies 
refreshed and souls lighted with hope the men of Wessex 
marched to Edington on the northern slope of Polden Hill.” 
To Asser, full surely, it never once occurred that degenerate 
descendants of “the men of Somerset” could ever forget where 
Ethandune was, or allow it to be removed even temporarily 
across their borders into Wiltshire. One word from him would 
have saved a great deal of controversy. y 
Before breaking from the cover of the high ground inter- 
posed, the final preparations were made, and while the day was 
still young the formidable host came out into view of the Danes 
on the hill behind their camp. Once more Alfred was content 
to restrain his natural impetuosity, and instead of bursting down 
the hill with a wild hurrah and sweeping all before him, he is 
represented as prudently awaiting the attack of the Danes. He 
had stolen a march upon them, had seized upon a superb posi- 
tion which commanded the valley and put the Pagan army at 
immense disadvantage. Alfred knew that Guthrum would make 
furious efforts to dislodge him, and that by holding back a little 
he would gain a better opportunity of striking with effect. He 
felt, without doubt, that he could absolutely trust his men. Their 
eagerness for battle had been of too long a growth to vanish 
after the first excitement had subsided. He could therefore 
choose his own time for breaking from the defence, and a word 
from him would at any moment launch in all its energy the bolt 
of war. At Ashdown he had led his men up the hill against 
the Danes strongly posted above, and had been painfully aware 
how fearful were the odds against him, when in the name of the 


12 Tertia vero die disposita seriatim acie proximum anticipaverunt promontorium 
(Vita S. Neoti, Acta SS..O.S.B. seec. iv. pars 2, n. 27, p. 331). 

13 The opinion, till lately current among archzologists, places Ethandune at 
Edington near Westbury in Wiltshire, and makes Bratton Castle (é.e. Camp) the 
place of the fourteen days’ siege. Sir Richard Colt Hoare (l.c.) says: ‘*At a very 
short distance from Bratton is the village of Eddington (the Ethandune of Asser), at 
or near which place this decisive battle was fought.” In Gough’s Camden we read + 
** This last (Bratton Castle) no doubt was the fortification to which the Danes fled 
and held out a siege of fourteen days.” If any one still thinks with Camden and 
Dr. Pauli that the modern name of AZcglea ought to be Leigh, he will find many 
villages of this name near Polden Hill. In all this geographical question there is a 
very curious duality of nomenclature. Edington, Westbury, and Leigh are names 
common to both the counties under dispute. 
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Lord God of armies he had hewn out victory with his good 
sword. Now the position was reversed in his favour, and trusting 
still in God he could not fear defeat. 

Guthrum had known that a hostile meeting was near at 
hand, and his forces were drawn up in order of battle’* He 
must have formed his resolution on the spot to carry the heights 
in rear by a coup de main, for as the battle occupied a large 
portion of the day, it must have commenced in good time. A 
double shower of arrows began the fighting: then the Danes 
rushed forward under the roof of shields, and pikes were crossed. 
The struggle was fierce and obstinate, as was always the case 
when Dane and Saxon met in fair fight and open field. Alfred’s 
countenance shone like an angel’s. The conflict raged fiercely 
along the hill-side, and the din of battle was heard far around.” 
The Danes at last gave way along the whole line, and Alfred 
pursued them down the hill and along the valley to a strong- 
hold, called in all the codices of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle by 
the provokingly vague title of “the works,” possibly Bridge- 
water. 

Guthrum was fairly caught. He was not now in Reading, 
or at Wareham, with ships in attendance and the water-way 
open for rapid retreat, but altogether cut off from sea and 
river, his fleet sunk, the sons of Ragnar dead or far away. 
He had been out-manceuvred, and hunted like a wild beast 
into the toils. Escape was impossible, evasion hopeless. 
At Wareham and Exeter he had made promises and sworn 
to keep them by all that was holy, and he had tried Alfred’s 
credulity quite too often to feel that he had a single chance 
left of being believed when he spoke. All the gods of Scan- 
dinavia and all the saints of Holy Church could not help 


14 Post tertium vero diem venit cum immenso exercitu ad locum qui dicitur Edder- 
andun, quo juxta immensas Paganorum phalanges invenit paratas ad bellum (Simeon 
Dunelm. an 877). 

15 Mane autem facto, cum jam utrimque mutua visione phalanges se se conspicerent, 
clamor ingens ex utroque spiratus exercitu auras concussit athereas. Postmodum autem 
pramissis hine inde sagittis cum terrifico lancearum impulsu ab utrisque concurritur 
donec ad enses comminus perveniatur (Vita S.Neoti, Acta Sanctorum O.S.B. nn. 27, 29). 
Hi (sc. Angli) exsurgentes a solo audacter provocabant incelebres (incredulos?) ad bellum 
de clementia Conditoris sperantes securi ac vallo astantis regis cujus vultus ut angeli. 
splendentis refulsit. Commiserunt ergo bellum per longa tempora diei utrique popult 
guorum voces et collisiones armorum per longa terrarum spatia audita sunt (Simeon 
Dunelm. l.c.). 

16 The fortress, camp, walled town, or other inclosure into which Guthrum threw 
himself, cannot be said to have been identified yet. Dr. Clifford thinks Bridgewater 
a likely place. 
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him to another profitable perjury. He felt late in life that 
honesty is the best policy, and he took the great resolve to be 
an honest man and serve the true God. He had not met 
Alfred so often in battle and in parley without feeling the 
charm of his truthfulness, and he must have long suspected what 
he now began to see clearly that the creed of his great adversary 
was a nobler groundwork of human action and a better path 
to the world beyond the grave than the grim worship of the 
North ; for even in the starless night of his paganism Guthrum 
had truer thoughts about free-will and immortality than many 
a glib talker and flimsy thinker and many a man of cul- 
tivated mind, wise in his own esteem, in the England of 
these latter days.” Those who have had abundant opportu- 
nities of knowing the truth of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
who have not cared to know it, will be judged with a different 
judgment from the untaught savage. Those who have studied the 
laws and admired the beauty of the visible universe only to give 
the lie to its Creator, and who, not content to keep their gloomy 
meditations to themselves, have laboured hard and put them- 
selves to grievous inconvenience in the attempt to crush in the 
hearts of their fellow-creatures that only hope which has power 
to make men good, shall find no mercy in the Day of Wrath 
when the castaways of society, street arabs, and casuals, are 
admitted to the embrace of God.® 

Cooped up in “the works,” and face to face day after day 
with what seemed inevitable death, Guthrum had time and 
opportunity to meditate upon the approaching end of all his 
wickedness. At the close of fourteen days he surrendered to 
Alfred and asked for Baptism. He found the mercy which he 
had never given. Evils enormous and innumerable he with the 
sons of Ragnar had inflicted upon the Saxons, but Alfred, with 
the confidence of a truthful nature, believed him yet once again, 


17 “* For the invisible things of Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made: His eternal power, also, and 
divinity : so that they are inexcusable. Because that, when they knew God they have 
not glorified Him as God, or given thanks: but became vain in their thoughts, and 
their foolish heart was darkened. For professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools” (Romans i. 20-22; cf. Wisdom xiii. 8, 9). 

48 ** But these men blaspheme whatever things they know not . . . clouds without 
water, which are carried about by winds ; trees of the autumn, unfruitful, twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots ; raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own confusion ; 
wandering stars, to whom the storm of darkness is reserved for ever ” (St. Jude 10-12), 


Mors stupebit et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 


VOL. XII. (NEW SERIES). 
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now that quite a new order of ideas seemed to be dawning upon 
his intelligence, and he would not refuse the prayer of a poor 
soul for fuller light, or bar the possibilities of grace. The proposal 
was that Alfred should take as many hostages as he chose to 
have, and give none in return. He named the hostages accor- 
dingly “moved by pity,” and he received them. Then “the 
pagans swore that they would at once evacuate his territory, 
and Guthrum promised to embrace Christianity.” This time 
he was in earnest, and he withdrew at once to Cirencester in 
Mercia, and after seven weeks came back with thirty of his 
chiefs, and met Alfred at Alre (Aller), between Somerton and 
Athelney. It is fair to conjecture that the first thing Alfred 
did after the fortnight’s siege and the departure of the Danes 
was to return to his fortress in the marshes, and thence conduct 
his wife and her mother, his sister and his children to some more 
pleasant residence. Athelney was engraved in unfading lines 
in his grateful memory, but in a few weeks of unskilled labour 
his faithful attendants could scarcely have done more than build 
a respectable shed to shelter the royal family, more especially 
as the first duty was to construct an inclosure of earthworks, 
and make it as formidable as time permitted. It could not be 
a desirable dwelling when it had ceased to be a welcome refuge. 
Alfred therefore would be sure to break up the establishment at 
Athelney if only for the sake of the ladies of his family, but at 
the same time it was natural enough that he should await 
Guthrum’s return before disbanding his troops, and it was a more 
simple plan of operations to put them into camp where they 
were, than to march them away to another part of the country. 
Therefore he was still near Athelney when Guthrum, faithful 
now to his plighted word, made his appearance to claim the gift 
of gifts. 

Since the “loosing of the chrismal”’® on the octave day of 
the baptism took place at Wedmore near Glastonbury, it is 
much more likely that the baptism itself was conferred there, 
and that a migration from Aller to Wedmore” followed close 
upon Guthrum’s arrival. The solemn administration of Baptism, 
which was then conferred by immersion, required material 
adjuncts not everywhere procurable, and foremost among these, 


1” A linen covering for the head worn for eight days after baptism (Lingard, 
Anglo-Saxon Church). 

* Dr. Clifford calls attention to the position of these places as corroborating the 
claims of Edington in Somersetshire. 
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a baptistery specially built for the purpose. This may account 
for the said migration. Obviously for all reasons sacred and 
secular, it would be advisable to give to the conversion of the 
greatest of the Danish Kings who had effected a landing in 
England, Ragnar Lodbrog’s death-song notwithstanding, all 
possible solemnity and pomp of circumstance. 

The royal residence of Wedmore, as Mr. Hughes suggests, 
had probably escaped the fate of Chippenham, and still con- 
tained a church. It may have contained a bishop also, or in 
any case, if a bishop remained alive in Wessex, he would surely 
have been “requisitioned” on such an occasion. Nothing is 
said of a preliminary course of instructions; but though in a 
case of importance and emergency the catechumen would not be 
burthened with unnecessary study of theology, it must not be 
supposed that even Guthrum was received into the Church 
without being made to understand the cardinal doctrines and 
essential duties of Christianity. Seven weeks intervened before 
he came back from Mercia. Mercia had not been depopulated. 
Ceolwulf was waiting further orders. Priests could be found 
at Cirencester if Guthrum made proper application for them. 
He was in earnest, and he no doubt availed himself of his 
opportunities, learned to say his prayers, and came prepared not 
only for Baptism, but for Confirmation and First Communion 
also. There was a simplicity about these northern barbarians 
which allowed the grace of God to work a wonderful interior 
change in a short time when once it had forced an entrance 
into their rugged hearts. 

So Guthrum, changed already by holy desires from wolf 
to lamb, bowed his haughty head three times under the pressure 
of the priest’s hand into the laver of regeneration and in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
received the character indelible for eternity, and raised his 
dripping head invested with a dignity as far beyond all social 
rank as the things of heaven are better than the things of earth. 
Alfred himself stood godfather and his illustrious godson was 
christened Athelstan.** Almost immediately after his baptism 
(on the hypothesis that a bishop was present), Guthrum- 
Athelstan received the second indelible character in Confirmation 
and was made a soldier of Jesus Christ, and in his baptismal 
innocence he heard (on the same hypothesis) Pontifical High 


21 Many blunders have their origin in this name, Alfred’s godson and grandson 
being frequently confounded with curious complications of date. 
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Mass and approached the sacred table and received under both 
kinds the Housel (Victim), and in adoration bending low recog- 
nized, in what to the eyes of the flesh was bread and wine, the 
Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of Jesus Christ, Whose Real 
Presence, till long after Alfred’s time, all who gloried in the 
name of Christian took for granted.» The baptism of the 
thirty chiefs followed that of Guthrum, and it is said that many 
other Danes, the number being nowhere mentioned, were 
baptized, but whether this took place at the same time or a little 
later is not clear. 

Guthrum, by spontaneously returning, had manifested his 
sincerity. He did not die like the old warrior Ceadwalla, within 
a week in his baptismal white, and perhaps he may have after- 
wards gone back a little from the fulness of his transformation, 
but his subsequent behaviour did not merit the severe words of 
William of Malmesbury,” who says rather spitefully, that “as 
the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, he (Guthrum) domineered 
over these tributary provinces with the haughtiness of a tyrant 
for eleven years.” 

The conversion of Guthrum filled quite full the cup of 
Alfred’s jubilation. It was indeed a resurrection from the dead. 
But a few days had passed since he was hiding behind the 
muddy wastes of Athelney, and now he was King again, 
receiving the glad service of his grateful people more deeply loyal 
than ever in the first fervour of recovered freedom. And he 
had shed no useless blood. The law of clemency was on his 
lips. If he had pursued a policy of extermination it might have 
been considered a prudent course; but he had sheathed his 
sword in the moment of triumph when a cruel, and till then, 
perfidious enemy fell on his knees and bared his throat, and 
received for the death he had well deserved, a double boon of 
life—life of the body and life of the soul. He had conquered 
Guthrum only to save him. Long habits of piety and practice 
of prayer had taught him the theory of a Christian’s revenge, 
and the lesson of adversity had not been lost upon him. He 
came from his house of probation at Athelney with his energy 
for good unimpaired, but with more of self knowledge and self 
control. It is not true that he had been haughty and unfeeling 


#2 Our Saxon ancestors spared no pains to add splendour to the celebration of 
Mass, using rich vestments, lights, incense, vocal and instrumental music. They 
were most solicitous about the proper preparation of the bread and wine (Lingard, 
Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i. c. vii.). 

3 Cap. iv. 
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before, but it must be true that he was more meek and humble 
of heart afterwards. 

A week was spent in pious observance with daily Com- 
munion™ by Guthrum and his companions, and then Ethelnoth 
removed the linen fillet. Alfred entertained for twelve days 
more his royal godson. The holy joy of the angels of God over 
the conversion of the sinful Guthrum found an echo upon earth. 
All was Christian mirth at Wedmore, and the new children of 
Christ and heirs of heaven with hearts relieved from the heavy 
load of a lifetime spent in acts of violence blessed the good 
King who had known how to return evil for good, giving to his 
bitterest enemies free access to the waters of salvation. Good 
policy and Christian charity cooperated to secure for Guthrum 
and his followers the best of treatment during their stay in the 
“royal vill.” Both King and people took care that they should 
be well lodged, placing many excellent houses at their disposal, 
and no doubt they enjoyed their visit amazingly. Even from 
a worldly point of view it must have been a new and very 
pleasant experience to Danish adventurers to feel themselves 
welcome guests for once, and to clasp in friendship the hands 
of men whom they could no longer despise for their peaceful 
ways after having seen and felt their prowess in the field ; but 
if they were, as they surely were, sincere converts to the faith 
of Christ all terrene considerations would be merged in the 
superabounding happiness of a hope till then even in dreams 
unknown. 

In those twelve days a great deal of important business was 
transacted in the intervals of feasting. The provisions of the 
Peace of Wedmore have come down to us unmutilated, and in 
the insight which they give into the state of England at that 
epoch these few words contain volumes of information. 


Alfred and Guthrum’s Peace. 


This is the peace that King Alfred and King Guthrum, and the 
witan of all the English nation, and all the people that are in East 
Anglia, have all ordained and with oaths confirmed, for themselves and 
for their descendants, as well for born as for unborn, who reck of God’s 
mercy or of ours. 


*4 “*Tt was expected that he (a neophyte) should return to the church on each of 
the next seven days, to attend to daily instruction and to receive daily the Communion, 
On the last the chrismal was removed, and the ceremony was concluded ” (Lingard, 
lLe.). 


25 Cui rex cum suis omnibus multa et optima edificia largiter dedit (Asser). 
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1. Concerning our land boundaries: Up on the Thames, and then 
up on the Lea, and along the Lea unto its source, then right to Bedford, 
then up on the Ouse unto Watling Street. 

2. Then is this: If a man be slain, we estimate all equally dear, 
English and Danish, at viii. half marks of pure gold; except the 
“ceorl” who resides on “gafol” land and their “liesings,” they also 
are equally dear, either at cc. shillings. 


Other measures to be adopted in cases of manslaughter are 
added, and the treaty, which is of the shortest and simplest, ends 
with a caution to both the contracting parties to avoid all un- 
authorized intercommunion, and to provide by the free exchange 
of hostages for the security of trade. The treaty is suggestive 
of the actual situation of affairs. Alfred, though in a position 
to make large demands and enforce them, was bent upon con- 
ciliation. The enactments are ostentatiously impartial, but 
throughout the document the English are named first. 

The work done by the Danes in England in the course of 
nine years had been too thorough in its kind to make possible 
an immediate reconstruction of the kingdom as it had been 
under the supremacy of Egbert. Alfred might have led his 
victorious army through Mercia to inflict a signal vengeance 
on the Danish occupants of Northumbria, but he would have 
returned with diminished strength to his own Wessex, without 
having bestowed any lasting benefit upon his neighbours, who 
had not sufficiently recovered from the exhaustion and dis- 
couragement of so many miseries to be able as yet to under- 
take their own defence, and who by a premature liberation 
would be exposed to a re-conquest if possible more disastrous 
than anything till then endured. There were still Danish 
pirates inthe English seas ready to attack any vulnerable part 
of the country, that is to say, any part not yet appropriated by 
the Danes, or but feebly held by the Saxons. Northumbria 
and East Anglia were withdrawn from their ambition ; Wessex 
they might touch at their peril. To break down the Danish 
dominion in the north would be to invite a fresh invasion. It 
was therefore truer kindness to leave the Christians of North- 
umbria to a process of gradual recovery in the due course of 
natural causation. If with Alfred the desire of doing good was 
more powerful than the impulse of revenge, the petty vanity of 
asserting a merely nominal overlordship through the island was 
quite foreign to his character. He was and wished to be the father 
of his people, and for all schemes of personal aggrandisement 
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with damage to the general good he had both by nature and by 
grace a genuine contempt. 

In this spirit of Christian humility and true greatness of soul, 
and with a clearness of prevision which is not given to rulers of 
men until they have learned to rule themselves by mortifying 
their passions, Alfred addressed himself to the task which the 
victory of Ethandune and the baptism of Wedmore had imposed 
upon him. The wisdom of his conduct at this distance of time 
is self-apparent, but very few men can judge wisely about passing 
events in the revulsion of feeling caused by a triumphant 
deliverance from long and intense anxiety. A prince who, in 
the full vigour of his youth and in the first flush of victory, 
voluntarily gives up a brilliant career of arms to undertake the 
drudgery of legislation is a model for all future ages. Quis est 
hic et laudabimus eum? fecit enim mirabilia in vita sua® 

Alfred, then, saw that his duty lay in Wessex. The best 
that could be done for the rest of the country was to recognize 
an accomplished fact ; and, now that an inveterate enemy had 
been first beaten into submissiveness by force of blows, and then 
won over to friendship and alliance by Christian kindness, he 
could with fewer misgivings leave universal England in God’s 
hands and set to work to raise his own sorely-wounded Wessex 
from the bloodstained ground. The first matter for consideration 
was the settlement of boundaries. Northumbria and East Anglia, 
however unjustly acquired, did as a matter of fact own the 
Danish sway. Mercia was virtually though not yet actually 
conquered. “Therefore” (if Alfred’s thoughts may be interpreted) 
“let the Northumbrians watch and pray till God send their oppor- 
tunity ; let the East Anglians rejoice that their King comes 
back to them a Christian; let the land of the Mercians be 
divided so that part shall go to Guthrum and part to me. 
Northumbria will not suffer by this arrangement; East Anglia 
and the Danish half of Mercia will at least be better off than 
before ; my own kingdom will receive large increase of territory 
by the addition of the Saxon half of Mercia, and with the aid of 
Heaven I will make it strong enough to keep England safe from 
pagan depredations, and haply God in His own good time may 
give to me or my descendants in peaceful possession the reality 
of a power to which my grandfather, sword in hand, established 
a precarious and delusive claim.” 

The line of separation (if its course be traced on a modern 


°6 Ecclus, xxxi. 9. 
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map) ran up the Thames to the Isle of Dogs, giving Essex to 
Guthrum, Kent to Alfred; then, following the Lea, a larger 
river once than it is now, it went northward through Waltham 
to Ware, and westward through Hertford and Hatfield to Luton, 
close by the source of the river, leaving the ancient town of 
St. Albans to Alfred; from Luton it struck due north to Bedford ; 
from Bedford, along the extravagantly tortuous Ouse, with a 
general westering in its course, it came on to Stony Stratford, on 
the northern limit of Buckinghamshire, where it met and thence- 
forth coincided with Watling Street, passing through Towcester 
and near Leicester, Lichfield, and Birmingham to Shrewsbury, 
and along the Welsh frontier to Chester. 

The territorial settlement arranged at Wedmore marks an 
epoch in the life of the nation. Though the power of the Danes 
in England waned and waxed, flourished and decayed, half of 
the population of the island from that time, by intermarriage 
with the Danish settlers, now naturalized in England, acquired a 
new character, which after the lapse of a thousand years still 
shows itself in mind and body. The Danish element, which 
enters into the composition of the true-born representative natives 
of the eastern counties of this day, is as much a reality and 
as unmistakeable as the Danish affix which still distinguishes 
the names of their towns and villages. England, exclusive of 
Strathclyde and Wales, which were beyond the limits of the 
debate, fell by the re-distribution into three larger divisions. 
All to the east and north of the line of demarcation was united 
under the one name of the Danelagh (district under Danish 
law), while the regions west and south of the same line formed 
the kingdom of Wessex and the sub-kingdom of Mercia. Five 
Danish towns, known in history as “the Five Boroughs,” Derby, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Nottingham, and Stamford, were formed 
into a special confederation. 

Alfred was so determined to confine his zeal within narrow 
compass, in order the better to promote the welfare of his more 
immediate dependents, that he would not even undertake to 
extend his direct government to the newly annexed half of Mercia. 
He cannot, however, be accused of neglecting the interests of his 
new subjects, for he delegated his power to one who was both 
willing and in every way worthy to cooperate with his benevo- 
lent designs—Ethelred, the husband of his high-minded daughter 
Ethelfleda. London by the treaty fell to Alfred’s share, but he 
did not immediately take possession of it. An independent 
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army of Danes had been wintering there (877-8). They seem to 
have remained till 881, when they betook themselves to France. 
Another Danish army joined this first one, and settled down in 
the autumn of 879. at Fulham, passing over in the following 
spring to Ghent, so that the last comers departed first. 

When the question of boundaries had been amicably settled 
in writing, abundant time was allowed for the exodus of the 
Danes from Saxon Mercia, and Guthrum remained for at least 
one winter at Cirencester. The precautions prescribed in the 
Peace of Wedmore imply that some delay was then contem- 
plated, and one winter’s stay may be understood without any 
encroachment on Guthrum’s part, or fresh concession on Alfred’s. 
A longer residence seems unlikely, though the date assigned, 
and the words “sat there one year,’ make this a doubtful 
point. 

Alfred was now in his thirtieth year. His real reign may 
be reasonably considered to date from the battle of Ethandune. 
Till Guthrum was rendered inoffensive, Alfred might have been 
supposed to possess a throne, but he had enjoyed very little 
leisure for sitting upon it. Chosen, as he had been, by the 
unanimous voice of his countrymen, recognized as the un- 
doubted and very worthy heir of an ancient line, he had been 
forced by the pressure of circumstances to become the architect 
of his own fortunes, and as if he had been no better than an 
upstart, or a usurper, or the creator of a dynasty, he had found 
himself under the necessity of establishing his claim by years 
of hard fighting. His hereditary kingdom had to be nursed 
into life before it was fit to be educated. The time had now 
come for the work of education, and Alfred, the illiterate hunts- 
man, soldier, sailor, vagrant, conqueror, sat down upon his 
throne, and burying his face in both hands, thought out, with 
humble prayer for light and strength, the regeneration of his 
long afflicted people. Give to the king Thy judgment, O God, 
and to the king’s son Thy justice, to judge Thy people with justice, 


and Thy poor with judgment. 
A. G. K. 
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PRESCINDING from either the merits or the immediate results 
of the struggle now being maintained with such desperate 
determination, it will be interesting to turn our attention 
repeatedly to the professed casus belli, the independence, namely 
of the schismatic Christians under Turkish rule in Europe, 
and more particularly to the state of the different branches 
of the Slavonic race, before the comparatively recent rising of 
Herzegovina and Serbia. Such a retrospect is all the more 
important as vitally affecting the question of the future terri- 
torial divisions and government of the debated country. 

Our attention has of late been so concentrated on the tracts 
known as Bulgaria proper, and the Principality of Serbia, 
along with Herzegovina and Montenegro, that our view and 
sympathies are both dwarfed within a range far narrower than 
the real limits of the people whose interests are at stake. In 
fact, our maps bear witness that from the Black Sea across the 
Continent to the northern shores of the Adriatic the whole 
country is nearly equally divided between the Serbian and 
Bulgarian races, the coast line of the A=gean and the peninsular 
tongue of land which forms the kingdom of Greece being the 
main exception, while these fall really below the range of 
country indicated. Both Bulgarians and Serbians are found 
within the borders of Albania, and one of the first questions 
demanding readjustment will be the claim of the inhabitants 
of the “Serb lands,” or Stara Serbia, to the independence of 
their fellow Serbians. 

The Bulgarians outstretch on all sides “the Turkish Province 
of Bulgaria,” and number more nearly six millions than the 
four millions usually assigned them. They anticipated the 
Serbians in passing into Europe, and appeared south of the 
Danube about the beginning of the sixth century. After 
establishing themselves gradually and remaining subject to the 
old Roman Empire, they were joined in the seventh century 
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by more warlike tribes of the same race as the Finns, who 
amalgamated with the Slavs, and both together, like a wave 
that has gathered fresh strength, uprose against Byzantium, 
over-ran the greater part of the peninsula, and commenced the 
dynasty of Bulgarian sovereigns. In time the Slavonic tribe 
of the Slovenes pushed across country and settled between 
Trieste and Thessalonica, peopling Carinthia and part of Styria, 
and being the progenitors of the Slavonic Bulgarians. After 
these came the Servians from beyond the Carpathian Mountains 
and from Russian territory, and passing the Danube at the 
invitation of the Emperor Heraclius, formed their settlement 
between the two distant points occupied by the Bulgarians. 
Those tribes which selected the north-western part of their new 
ground gave their name to Croatia and came under the jurisdic- 
tion of Rome; the Serbs settled to the south and east of them 
and became subject to Byzantium. These relative positions 
they have still retained, as they also still divide the country 
between them. 

The question of Turkish rule is closely connected with 
another peculiar feature, little taken into account by most 
persons, the very sparse immigration of Turks themselves 
throughout the length and breadth of this wide extent of 
country. The Turk proper holds Turkey in Europe through 
the towns which Osmanli colonists occupy, as garrisons of the 
whole surrounding district. These central spots are only dotted 
about here and there, and by their scattered appearance on the 
map, merely where their chief towns lie, prove at once how 
foreign and alien they are to the land which they have so long 
held within their grasp. In this, as in almost every particular, the 
struggle now recommenced for the independence of the Slavonic 
race in Europe finds its parallel in the causes of the Greek War 
of Independence, fought out within the present century. Yet 
the two histories must not be confounded with each other. 
From the general title of the “ Eastern or Greek Church,” it is 
often falsely concluded that the Christian Slavs form simply a 
dependent branch of the Greek Church, and this confusion has 
led to their being actually regarded as one and the same race. 
The Serbs of the Serbian Principality, and the Greeks of free 
Greece acknowledge no foreign authority whatever, but have 
their own Metropolitans at Belgrade and Athens respectively ; 
and it is one of the chief grievances of these Christians in 
Turkey that they are forced under the jurisdiction of the Greek 
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Patriarch of Constantinople, and have Phanariote Bishops 
placed over them. With the exception of this distinction, the 
other circumstances of time, of misrule at the hands of the same 
oppressive government, of a country made desolate and left 
desolate both physically and morally, associate the Greek and 
the Serbian cause as two distinct chapters of yet one and the 
same tragic history. 

The Serbs have not, it is true, a tradition of art and litera- 
ture upon which to feed their fond memories or bitter regrets, 
but they have deeds of valour and a past history of power and 
empire to contrast with their modern degradation. In their 
Zupas, or “sunny lands,” environed by protecting hills, the 
Serbs had once lived in various petty democratic States. 

Just within Albania and close to the Adriatic stood the 
Lake of Scutari, and, amongst other bright flowing rivers, the 
Zeta or Zenta ran from the high mountains of Serbian Monte- 
negro through fertile plains into the lake, and thence to the 
sea. On the northern shore of the lake the Romans had 
founded Dioclea, and this town a powerful Zupan of the hardy 
southern Slavs seized and made his capital. Thence he 
extended his rule inward, and had his captains by sea and land 
and became a king. Within very few generations came one 
whose name is especially loved and venerated. Nemania made 
his rule generally acknowledged, and in 1161 reigned as grand 
Zupan of all the Serbs. Not content with this ascendancy 
he passed still further into modern Albania, till he reached 
Bulgaria, and aimed at sovereignty from the Adriatic to the 
Danube. On his death his son Stephen was actually crowned 
as King, and obtained full recognition of his rank both from the 
Pope and fromthe Greek Emperor. 

Till 1367 his dynasty lasted, and its members intermarried 
with the daughters of the royal lines of Byzantium and France 
and of the merchant princes of Venice. Then civilization flowed 
into the country, arts and sciences began to flourish, and Western 
influence and commerce founded large centres of traffic; roads 
were made, bridges built, and quarters provided for visitors to 
the several marts. 

Stephen Dushan took the title of Emperor and issued a 
code of laws, and under him an aristocracy rose up that sprang 
from official rank and added also to the warlike strength of the 
nation. As the would-be leaders of the Greek struggle for 
Independence formed in their day ambitious dreams of a revived 
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Greek Empire, so may some Serbian Prince be moved by the 
past history of his own race to aspire after a widespread 
autonomy; for Stephen Dushan, the founder of its former 
greatness, as he saw the Ottoman drawing daily nearer to 
Europe and the Greek Empire growing each day more feeble, 
conceived the plan of seizing Constantinople and placing on 
his own head the double crown of Empire. What a bitter 
sequel to this proud wish has been the actual history of his race, 
Greek and Moslem combined were too strong for him, and the 
modern Slav has not inherited much love for either the one or 
the other. On his march towards Constantinople Czar Dushan 
was seized with fever and died at a place called Devoli, in 1355, 
when only fifty years of age. He handed down a crown without 
the power to guide the head or strengthen the hand of him who 
was to wear it. The weak-minded son of Dushan fell a victim 
to his uncle’s love of rule, and when the detected murderer 
was himself slain in vengeance, Lazar of Sirmium, the youngest 
and best of Dushan’s favourites, connected through his wife 
with the royal line, was chosen Czar. 

Obliged, at first, to purchase an interval of peace by treaty, 
he watched for the earliest opportunity of throwing off the 
yoke. Albanians, Bosnians, Bulgarians, Hungary itself, all 
were on his side; he resolved, therefore, to strike one great and, 
if possible, decisive blow against the Turk, to win or to lose all 
at once. The alternative in this heroic devotedness was against 
him, and the disastrous defeat of Kossovo left behind it only 
his memory to be immortalized in Serbian history, as of a 
martyr and a saint. The battle-field of Kossovo was a large 
plain in the district of Stara Serbia situated amongst mountains, 
at the very door of Serbia, Bosnia, and Albania, and before the 
Turks appeared it was cultivated and peopled with villages, and 
well supplied with roads and bridges. 

Czar Lazar had two sons-in-law, Vuk Brankovic, best born 
of the nobles, but jealous and passionate, and Milosh Obilic, a 
brave and noble-hearted warrior. Between these a quarrel 
arose which could be settled only by trial of arms. Milosh gained 
the advantage in this, yet generously offered to make friends. 
The sullen Brankovic was only all the more exasperated. It 
is said that, before the battle, the Sultan Amurath had offered 
the crown of Serbia to any one who would assist him to 
overthrow the Czar; and Vuk Brankovic, himself by no means 
above suspicion, sought to undermine the credit of his rival 
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by accusing him of listening to these overtures. As they sat 
at supper the Czar drank to Milosh in presence of the assembled 
voivodes, publicly accusing him of intended treachery, that he 
might as publicly clear himself if possible. His response was 
prompt and outspoken, yet full of deference and devotion. But 
on the morrow, Milosh was nowhere to be found. It is the 
Turkish historian who narrates that while the terrible Bajazet, 
the son of Amurath, was carrying all before him in his 
father’s presence, Milosh rose as an avenger from the midst 
of the slain, pierced through the Sultan’s body-guard, and, pre- 
tending that he had some secret to communicate, seized his 
foot, then dragged him to the ground, and plunged a dagger 
into his body. Turning to fly, he forced his way three times 
successfully through the crowds that immediately assailed him, 
and had almost reached the river’s bank and regained his steed, 
when he was at length surrounded and cut down. The hand 
which had slain an Ottoman Sultan was long preserved at 
the tomb of Amurath, near Broussa; yet still more carefully 
were the love and fame of Milosh cherished by his own people, 
embalmed in chronicle and song. 

Not only has the Serb a prosperous and heroic ancestry 
to look back upon, but the memories of the past are ever before 
his eyes in the ruins of former towns, castles, and churches ; his 
proverbs breath forth the spirit of determination to regain some 
day what has been lost, his heart sighs after the history of what 
his race once was, and years of domination fail to reconcile him 
to the present. Serbs when quarrelling can still be silenced 
by the remonstrance, “ What, will ye strive among yourselves 
like your fathers before the battle of Kossovo ;” and pleasant 
thoughts can be darkened by the pathetic complaint, “ Aye, but 
it is time we Serbians should gather in our wood from the field 
of Kossovo.” 

Notwithstanding the bitterness of their regrets and the 
constant nursing of resolutions and visions for the future, nearly 
five centuries of Turkish misrule have worked all the evil in 
the spirit and energy of the people that they did in the character 
of the Greek. And no wonder. The same fair promises were 
made at first, and afterwards were all treacherously violated, 
for it was never meant that they should be kept. The policy 
was not one of extermination, nor of a simply savage repression ; 
but the unchanging measure was meted out to Greek and Slav 
alike of a contemptuous servitude, a stamping out of rights, the 
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obliteration of nationality, the enforced degradation that is 
secured by ignorance and begets a timid and hateful servility. 
Such seems to be the one fixed plan of the Turkish ruler in 
maintaining a tight grasp over those nations which past conquest 
and modern policy have hitherto retained beneath his power. 
It is not perhaps his habit to be wantonly cruel, but he is 
savagely regardless of individual life, and wholly unfeeling as to 
individual suffering, so that, if he even knew of, he would be 
little affected at the cruelties and injustices heaped on the 
spiritless Zerbian by the Zaptiés, renegade Albanians, and higher 
Turkish officials. There is no doubt carelessness and impotence 
as well as design in this sacrifice of the life, property, and rights 
of those who have the misfortune to be under Mohammedan 
sway ; but it all comes really of the recklessness and indiffer- 
ence of rulers, whose sole anxiety is to maintain the fruits of 
their conquest over subjects whom they hate and despise. 

There is one particular tyranny which oppresses the Zerb 
and Bulgarian far more than it did the Greek peasant, though 
he also felt its weight not a little, and this is the evil of Phana- 
riote influence centralized, and poisoned against their real 
interests, in the Mussulman capital. The true Greek patriots, 
who had the cause of fatherland simply and solely at heart, 
soon learnt to distrust the purity of motive of Phanariote 
agents, and even of their own representatives at the seat of 
government, when they began to breathe the air of political 
intrigue. The Bulgarian peasants had long held Phanariote 
princes and Greek tax-gatherers in especial abhorrence, but 
they felt their hostility far more in the field of religion and 
of education. Their Phanariote bishops and clergy are justly 
in their eyes tools of the Turks, the wolves and not the 
shepherds of their flocks, impeding their education, ignoring 
their language, denying the independence of their Church, and 
enforcing an entire spiritual domination over them. 

Such is the picture which writers present to us of the state 
of those Christians of the schismatic, or so-called orthodox 
Church, who still remain under Turkish rule in Europe; of 
Serbs and Bulgarians, not as seen through the blood and 
smoke of the mutual extermination now raging between them 
and the Turk, and heaping up worse than the horrors of 
Chios, Tripolitza, or Missolonghi, but as in the time of peace 
when the suppressed volcano was only smouldering. Among 
such writers we have followed the guidance of the two lady 
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travellers, Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby, whose acquaintance 
with the Slavonian provinces of European Turkey stretches so 
far back as the year 1862, and who entered into such free 
and easy relationship with the people of all classes in the 
districts through which they passed, as to enable them to 
judge correctly of their normal and habitual condition in times 
of peace and comparative tranquillity. 

Salonica, the ancient Thessalonica, commands a noble 
position at the head of the A°gean Sea; from the fertility of 
the surrounding country, and the advantage of large rivers in 
its immediate neighbourhood, it enjoys every opportunity of 
becoming a rich and flourishing seaport. The town is full of 
points of interest, it is intersected by the Egnatian Way, the 
high road for centuries between Rome and Constantinople. A 
pulpit in which St. Paul is supposed to have preached reminds 
us of the Christian interest attaching to the town. Though 
geographically situated in Bulgaria it is a Greek city standing 
on the coast line which remains Greek in character, and, passing 
straight across from the A°gean to the Black Sea, stretches as 
far as Varna, and even beyond it. Though now politically 
Turkish, Salonica is chiefly inhabited by Jews, the Greek citi- 
zens being quite inferior, both as to numbers and wealth. The 
Christian Slavonic population forms the working peasantry of the 
country districts, after paying a tenth to the Sultan, seed is put 
aside for the coming year, and of the produce that remains the 
landlord gets half. Amongst other taxes the haratch is levied 
for exemption from military service, and the Mussulman tax- 
gatherer commits as much fraud and extortion as his ingenuity 
can well devise, and is often accompanied by bands of Albanians 
armed to the teeth, in order to intimidate or punish the refrac- 
tory. In former times, as still, fear of degradation to the level 
of the despised rajah has induced the apostasy of Serbs and 
Bulgarians alike ; and these Mohammedan Slavs retain much 
of the old warlike spirit of their race, presenting.a strong 
contrast to the sullen looks of the stolid and dispirited Christian. 
The Mussulman Bulgarian seeks means of excusing himself for 
his abandonment of the faith, and sympathizes with his Christian 
countrymen in their national antipathies, both against the Greek 
and the Turk. 

The travellers, on whose authority we have been relying, 


1 Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. By G. Muir Mackenzie 
and A. P. Irby. 
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were eye-witnesses in 1862 to a state of things in Bulgaria which 
they thus describe: “A variety of evils pressed on the country 
—outbreaks of haiduks, some political outlaws, some highway- 
men—influx of Mohammedan Tartars from the Crimea, for 
whom the Bulgarians were forced to build houses and provide 
food—emigration of Bulgarians to Russia, succeeded by their 
destitute return—attempt of other Bulgarians to get off to 
Serbia, frustrated by the Turkish authorities—finally a shoal 
of Bashi-bazouks turned loose among the villagers, on pretext 
of guarding the frontier from the Zerbs. Another means resorted 
to for holding down the Bulgarian is the introduction of 
Mohammedan colonists, who replenish the declining Mussul- 
man population, and are kept well supplied with arms, of which 
the Christian is deprived. Since the Tartars, Circassians have 
been introduced, and the idea has been adopted of planting 
them along the frontier of Serbia, so as to bar off the Bulgarians. 
The Tartars were only idle, whereas these new immigrants came 
thirsting to avenge their own sufferings on all who bear the 
Christian name.” 

From Salonica to Monastir the road of our travellers led 
through splendid scenery, the rich plains of the Vardar, the 
river itself winding up a green luxuriant glen, beyond all these 
cascades and wooded hills framed in by mountain ranges in- 
creasing in height until they culminated in the snow-clad brow 
of Mount Olympus. Monastir is a modern Turkish military 
station beautifully situated at the extremity of a great plain 
flanked by majestic mountains, its inhabitants are principally 
Jews and Osmanli, the Slavs chiefly people its environs. The 
Tzintzars found here are akin to the Roumanians of Wallachia 
and Moldavia; as they were at one time numerous in Thessaly 
and Macedonia, the Hellenes have persuaded them that they 
were Macedonian Greeks Romanized during the Empire, their 
influence therefore has been thrown into the scale on the Greek 
and Phanariote side. Wherever the Mohammedans outnumber 
the Christian population the fate of the rajahs is most pitiable 
and perilous, murder is frequent and goes unpunished, more 
especially as the Zapti¢és or rural police are often the assassins, 
and a Christian cannot give evidence in criminal cases, whereas 
the injury of a Mohammedan even in self-defence, or in the 
protection of another, is rigorously punished. Sometimes, when 
foreign pressure is brought to bear at head quarters, a “com- 
missioner” is sent through a district to correct local abuses; if 
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too zealous, such a commissioner is soon recalled, Mussulmans 
are left again to their abuses and Albanian brigands are made 
free of the road and its passengers. 

Prilip, six hours north of Monastir, is a town of nearly seven 
thousand inhabitants, and is one of the most prosperous places in 
southern Bulgaria. Greater security is obtained for the Christians 
by their living together in family associations occupying houses 
that open in a court common to all; yet at Prilip the Greek 
clergy had held one of their incremations of Slavonic works. 
We have a still more perfect specimen of a Bulgarian town in 
Velesa, the inhabitants of which possessed a printing press 
and preserved their national writings, but after escaping destruc- 
tion for four hundred years of Turkish rule, the Greek Bishop 
ordered all their books to be publicly burned in the market- 
place. Thus is their condition deteriorating, and their liberties 
are more restricted as time goes on. The Bulgarians of Velesa 
are however of a sturdy stock, they have forced a few con- 
cessions, and are securing for themselves somewhat better 
education, though they have not yet corrected their habitual 
morose and suspicious disposition. 

Skopia, still. higher up the Vardar, can boast a past history 
of especial note. As the village of Taor in the neighbourhood, 
the ancient Tauresium, claims to have been the birth-place of 
the Emperor Justinian, so Skopia was rebuilt and beautified by 
him, and after receiving the name of Justinianea Prima, it was 
made the seat of the Archbishopric of Illyria, an honour which 
Samuel, King of Bulgaria, removed to Ochrida. Under the 
Serbian czardom it flourished as one of the grandest and most 
opulent cities in that part of the world, and was the scene of 
their sabor or parliament ; Stephen Dushan there promulgated 
his code, and the famed field of Kossovo stood immediately to 
the north of it. At Skopia all now is decay and wretchedness, 
and Novo Berdo, two days’ journey northward, once celebrated 
for its silver mines and bearing the title of mother of cities, in 
1858 comprised only sixteen houses. In Skopia the Bulgarian 
element meets the Serbian, and yields ground to a sterner and 
tougher character. Here, too, in a sense, Greek meets Greek, 
for the Greek finds in the Serb his match in historical pride 
and the ambition to resume empire. The schoolmaster was 
a Serb, in his possession were pictures of the former Serbian 
kings and heroes, and the three Christian schools were all 
Serbian. 
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A new race shows its swarthy features in the narrow defile 
of Katchanik, for it is peopled by Albanians, who are to the 
Serbs very much what they were to the Continental Greeks, 
brave but fitful and disorderly friends, readily bought to be 
wild and blood-thirsty foes, and at all times lawless brigands ; 
though they also had their hero of old, George Kastrioti, or 
Scanderberg, the ally of Czar Lazar on the field of Kossovo. 

Stara or old Serbia, once included within Serbia proper, is 
a district lying between Macedonia and the Principality of 
Serbia, being included in Northern Albania it is called by the 
Mussulmans Arnaoutluk. It was the seat of the old Serbian 
kingdom, though it is partly inhabited by the Ghegga or 
Northern Albanians. The Osmanlee is represented only by a 
few troops and governors of towns, and some families in 
Prizren ; the Greeks, only by bishops. The extent of population 
is considered by some as about half a million, and not having 
obtained their freedom, this title of their country is disowned 
by the Turkish authorities and by European Consuls, although 
within Stara Serbia and in the plain of Metochia stood their 
capital, surrounded by the residences of the richest of their 
aristocracy. It is now the poorest and worst ruled part of 
Turkey in Europe. Ottoman colonies were sent into it soon 
after the defeat of Kossovo, but, so long as Serbians were its 
chief inhabitants, few became Mussulmans. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century the Serbian Christians were called 
upon under George Brankovic to help an Austrian invasion of 
Turkey, but finding the contest in their own country hopeless 
and themselves given over to the Turks, they emigrated in 
large numbers and took service under the Emperor of Germany. 
Old Serbia having thus lost her own inhabitants was freshly 
peopled by Albanians, who agreeing to become subjects of the 
Sultan if allowed to continue their own wild habits, came down 
from the mountain ranges, and in time purchased greater 
freedom and independence by abandoning their faith and 
becoming Arnaouts. They are indeed the most lawless Mussul- 
mans in Turkey, and their antagonism to the authority of the 
Porte is quite as marked as their arrogance to the Serbians. 
The remnant of Serbian families which remains forms now 
the smallest minority of Christians anywhere in European 
Turkey, they are slow to rouse and are very wanting in industry, 
and are of sullen and unsociable habits, but are more inde- 
pendent and practise greater self-respect than the Bosnians or 
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Bulgarians. In the towns of Stara Serbia the governor is a 
Turk, the members of the town council are generally Arnaout 
chiefs, for the Mussulmans dwell in the towns, and the rayahs 
get out of their way into the country and villages. The 
Christian community has for its head a Primate called Kodgia 
bashi, whose social influence is considerable, though his political 
power is slight indeed. 

In Bosnia antagonism fixes itself far more on creed than 
race, there the social position of the Mussulman is higher, his 
tenure of land older, for the Bosnian nobility became Moham- 
medans towards the end of the fifteenth century, two hundred 
years earlier than the Arnaouts. The Mussulmans of Bosnia 
were from time immemorial lords of the soil, the Christian 
population always held the lowest place. 

The following scene is too characteristic and suggestive 
to be omitted. At Novi Bazaar, close to the frontier of the 
free Principality, three rapacious zapti¢és were let loose in a 
rayah’s dwelling as guard of honour and protection to the two 
English travellers. 


No part of the lower house was free from their presence, the women 
had to hide from them, and the young father of the family was ordered 
about as their slave. The sound of our voices caused the rayah to 
shake like a leaf, the man was in agonies lest the police in the room 
below should hear us talking with him. We conversed loud together, 
whilst he whispered. How curious a picture was the group in that 
little room! At one end, in the candlelight, we sat talking cheerfully 
on each side of our little table covered with English books and work; 
at the other end, where the shadow fell darkest, crouched the dragoman 
and the rayah, the former with his keen swarthy face bent down to 
catch the whispers of his companion—that companion a young man 
with the fresh.colour and rounded contour of a European, but quaking, 
almost convulsed, with fear. Thus the rayah poured forth his tale: 
“The Christian community of Novi Bazaar is at the mercy of the 
Mussulmans ; they enter houses both by day and night, take what they 
choose, and behave as they will. Raise an arm or speak a word, and 
you bring on yourself death or the loss of a limb. Make a represen- 
tation to the authorities, and you are ruined by the revenge of them 
of whom you have dared to complain. No insult, no injury is so hard 
to bear as that of Mussulmans carrying off Christian girls. The parents 
of one who served in a Mussulman family were informed that she 
had become a Mohammedan, she was secretly forced away, escaped 
home and was tracked thither, and then Mussulman vengeance fell 
on the whole community; out of one hundred and ten houses at least 
one hundred were invaded, and several were completely ruined,” A 
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similar case had happened to the narrator’s own wife ; indeed, Consular 
reports testify that the man who carries off a Christian girl and makes 
her become a Mohammedan is rewarded by exemption from the 
conscription. 


That these outrages of justice are not committed against 
weak girls alone, the following incident at Ipek will show: 
“One night a woman of the Serb community was taken ill. 
The master of the household went out to call assistance, and 
an Arnaout who had a grudge against him shot him dead. In 
an evil hour the Christians of Ipek, knowing the murderer, 
denounced him to the Kaimakam, and thereupon the Arnaouts 
seized on another Christian, and declared that he, not an 
Arnaout, was guilty of the deed. Christian evidence going 
for nothing against a Mussulman, of course the Serbian could 
not be cleared. The Kaimakam threw him into prison. Months 
passed : in prison he lay still—the working-man of the family. 
Who is to provide for his wife and children? At length the 
Arnaouts shot at the Kaimakam himself; the whole Council 
of Ipek were called to Prizren to be judged by the Pasha; 
thither the prisoners in the Ipek gaol had been also carried. 
The man falsely accused of murder was taken with the rest, 
but did not return ; and lately his mother had gone to Prizren 
to try and see him, but all in vain.” 

Nor is it only the peasant, the merchant, or the chance 
traveller whose life and property are in danger, the lieutenants 
of the Sultan, escorted by the Sultan’s guard, should they 
presume to levy taxes from Mussulmans, are shot down in 
open day in that worse than Alsatia of the Arnaoutluk, where 
no one is safe. We have alluded to Prizren as the seat of 
the Pasha’s court, it stands out beside a noble river now not 
navigable, amid fertile fields no longer cultivated, backed by 
mountains rich in wood and ore, but only the wild haunts of 
brigands, a sad memorial of past grandeur and witness of 
present desolation. Three hundred and sixty churches and 
monasteries once studded the neighbourhood of an imperial 
city destined to follow the fortunes of the Czardom, though 
still preserving some show of grandeur in the ruined arches 
and domes that crown its perpendicular heights. The Cathedral 
of Prizren, after standing in ruins for centuries, has only recently 
been desecrated and deformed in order to adopt it for Mussul- 
man use. We might describe the foul state of the prisons in 
this court of appeal for the whole region of Old Serbia, were 
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it not that to tell of them, of their filth and vermin, of the 
imprisonment of the untried till they can bribe the authorities, 
and of the many left to die of want unless provisioned by their 
relatives, would be a mere repetition of the treatment dealt out to 
Catholic confessors for the faith in England. Again, the con- 
trivances practised in our own day to entrap proselytes of tender 
age find their match in Mussulman intrigue and ingenuity, the 
hook baited with unworthy motives, the kindness, the food, the 
fine clothes, the persuasion, the spiriting off, the quibbling 
as to legal age, are all well known and cleverly achieved, even 
to the delicate point of deciding that a Christian child of eight 
be left under Mussulman care till he is old enough to choose 
a religion for himself, after a few years of such tutelage. Nor 
is the finest touch of all omitted in the generous disinterested- 
ness of coaxing a favourable answer from the child himself. 

The Salonica of the Adriatic coast is Scutari in Albania, 
which delights in many names, from the Scodra of Roman 
tradition and Albanian usage to the Iskendric by which the 
Turks connect it with the hero Scandenberg, and Skadur as the 
Serbians call it, who were its founders and masters for seven 
hundred years. Nature has marked it out for a flourishing 
emporium, but as a Turkish city it is dirty and ruinous. About 
1401, the second town, built round the steep castle rock, passed 
for a short time into the hands of the Venetians, connecting 
the Serbians with them just as Greece had been. Indeed, 
Venice itself might easily be mistaken for a Slavonic town, 
bearing as it does the Saxon name for Slavonic, given to a town 
of undoubted Slavonic origin, the Vineta of the Baltic, “the 
city of the Vends,” as the Saxons called the Slavs. Though 
not Slavonic, Venice had extensive relations with the Serbian 
races, drew her sailors from the Dalmatian shores, and adopted 
and Italianized many Slavonic family names ; as in the free city 
of Ragusa, which preserved a distinct Slavonic literature, 
Italian names were combined with the Slavonic. We are now 
at the extreme limit of European Turkey to the west, and 
Turkish influence or control cannot be so strongly felt as to 
render safe for it the recent step, which takes the rule out of 
the hands of the local Mussulmans and thus dissatisfies and 
alienates them. As it is, the northern Albanians are very restless 
and unruly allies under Osmanli hands, and by no means willing 
to fight the Montenegrin in their cause. The Christians also are 
nowhere in Turkey less oppressed than at Scutari, yet even here 
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they dread coming forward to bear witness of injuries committed 
against themselves, even after obtaining consular interference, 
being either fearful of failure, or suspicious of future retaliation. 
Through the courage and energy of the French Consul, one 
great victory was however gained during the Montenegrine war 
in 1862, and was very widely reported, to the following effect : 


Dom Gaspar, a certain Latin priest, dared boldly to preach that it 
was a sin and a shame for the Roman Catholic Albanians to fight in the 
interest of the Mussulmans against their free Christian brethren the 
Montenegrins. His sermons addressed themselves to far higher and 
more generous motives than any that had for ages prompted the deeds 
of these half-barbarians, and to the credit of the people he had immense 
success. But the Turks by no means approved such doctrines, and 
after various manceuvres and strenuous bribery got Dom Gaspar into 
their power, and prepared to send him to Constantinople for trial. The 
French Consul interfered on his own responsibility, and declared that 
the Porte had no right to intermeddle with Dom Gaspar’s teaching, and 
that in no case should he be transferred to a Turkish prison from his 
present scene of usefulness. As a rule there is nothing a consul will say 
to which a pasha will not seem to agree, but there is nothing a consul 
can demand which a pasha will not contrive to evade. Having put off 
the French Consul with a series of compliments and speeches, Omar 
Pasha, then commanding at Scutari, waited for the Mohammedan feast, 
Bairam, when the Mussulmans filled the streets, and were in a state of 
excited fanaticism, and then quietly ordered Dom Gaspar to be con- 
ducted from the town to the sea-coast. Already the priest and his 
guard were in the street, when the French Consul was apprized by his 
vigilant scouts, and instantly, without waiting to consult with other 
consuls, or remonstrate with the pasha, accompanied only by his two 
cavasses, he dashed off to the rescue. From the very midst of the 
guards, surrounded as they were with a Mohammedan crowd, he bore 
off Dom Gaspar, and brought him safely to the French consulate. 
Once there the pasha accepted the logic of facts, and attempted 
nothing more; the Albanians accepted it also, and henceforward Dom 
Gaspar’s teachings were placed on a pinnacle. 


Legend recounts that the castle of Scutari could not be built 
until a woman, the bride of the youngest of the three brothers 
who founded it, was immured within its walls while suckling 
her infant. According to another tradition, the waters of the 
Lake of Scutari cover a number of submerged towns and 
villages ; and it is said that on calm days the roofs of houses 
may be seen through its clear waves. These might almost be 
the reflection of the rocky islands and mountains which, some 
barren, and others wooded, surround the lake, and look in upon 
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its bright unruffled surface. To the northern shore of this lake 
of Scodra, and to the district round about Podgoritza, we trace 
back the history of the leading Serbian families, as well as the 
strength and flower of their old nobility; its population is still 
Christian and Serbian, and from early times it has enjoyed 
the fame, which it still possesses, of producing the handsomest 
and most stalwart specimens of the race. 

Scutari, though close to it, is not actually on the sea-coast, 
and we do not stand on the Adriatic shore, looking across to 
Bari on the Italian mainland, till we are within Antivari, or 
Anti-Bari. This town is miserably desolate when compared 
with Scutari, but the dilapidated walls, which threaten those 
who pass along its narrow streets, bear on their front the arms of 
the ancient Venetian nobility. The history of Antivari antici- 
pated the tale of the ruined towns of Greece. In 1571 its 
garrison consented to capitulate to the Turk on honourable 
terms, but, the moment that its besiegers entered the place, it 
was given up to massacre and pillage. The country population 
round about is entirely Slavonic, consisting chiefly of a gallant 
clan called Pastrovic, who long maintained their ground against 
the Turk, and by descent, religion, and sympathies are identified 
with the Montenegrins, nor is it difficult to detect their family 
likeness in deeds of valour and patriotism. 

Such evidence as this, and much that is similar to it, has 
been given as to the real condition, in times of peace, some few 
years back, of a part of European Turkey, not much written of, 
but covering the nursery-ground of Bulgarian and chiefly 
Serbian greatness, and now witness of its desolation, while the 
echoes of a renewed struggle are from afar breaking in upon its 
silence. We have written without any allusion to passing events, 
and as though living before them. The above picture seems 
a true one of the measure of liberty, justice, and progress dealt 
out, voluntarily and when free of external pressure, to the 
Slavonic subjects of the Sultan. Without being overstrong 
advocates of their cause, and still less admirers of the spirit 
and temper they have exhibited towards others, or the all too 
credible atrocity of their retaliations, it seems to us fair to let 
their previous condition speak for itself, and to review their 
past history as a whole. For some remedy is surely necessary 
and possible in order to restore to a land lying waste the 
freedom, happiness, and prosperity in which it at one time so 


greatly rejoiced. 
J. G. M’L. 




















From the French of Marie Jeuna. 


—o—— 


IF far from Thee he pines in twilight dim, 
Mercy, just God! I pray thee on my knees ; 
His hope in Thee, Thy tender love for him, 
Dear Lord, remember these! 


Our souis abide in tenements of clay, 
At every step we stumble as we go, 
Thou knowest, Lord, how difficult the way 
We travel here below. 


How hard, amidst the loves, and hopes, and fears 
Of this wide world, calmly to do our part, 
Nor give its thrilling joys and songs and tears 
Too much of our weak heart! 


But, oh, my God, I offer unto Thee 
The Blood of Jesus: ¢ha¢ all bonds can break, 
And lift all burdens. Now, depart from me 
Awhile, to that dark lake, 


My Angel Guardian! stir with thy cool breath 
His fiery mantle ; whisper, soft and low, 
Comfort to soothe that anguish worse than death 

Souls without God must know. 


Let thy fair aureole shine upon his night, 
Thy loving arms protect him from his fears ; 
There, all are weeping! let thy voice unite 
With those sad sighs and tears, 


Point from his prison to the heaven above, 
Tell him that thou, when all this pain is done, 
Will greet him there—that there the God of love 
Is longing for His son. 
Tell him no saint, in his ecstatic prayer, 
Musing upon the Eternal Loveliness, 
Has ever caught one glimpse of what is there, 
That unimagined bliss ! 
Put thy arms round him, give him sweet relief, 
And then, if he should ask who bade thee fly 
To soothe his anguish and assuage his grief, 
O tell him it was I! 


Keep in thy breast, a sacred trust and dear, 
His loving pain, his longings and his cries ; 
Then soar to heaven, and whisper in God’s ear 
The echo of his sighs : 
And then, from heaven to earth and earthly things, 
Come back, for, ah! God knows if I should be 
Faithful for long, without thy two white wings 
Between the world and me! 
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IT is a pious custom in many Catholic lands to place a small 
wooden cross by the roadside at spots where a fatal accident 
has happened. And the passer-by, as he sees the cross, mutters 
a De Profundis for the soul of the departed, and picking up 
the first small stone at hand casts it at the foot of the cross as 
a token of the prayer offered. As time wears on, the pebbly 
pile mounts up, until, by the charity of wayfarers, a veritable 
monument is raised to the memory of him who in some untimely 
way met his end. This custom is often brought to mind while 
studying the lives of those who, holding a marked place in 
history, have been noticed by writers of many different times, 
yet whose biography in all its details and fulness still remains 
unwritten—a shapeless heap of loosely-piled materials. This 
must especially be the case in regard to the Roman Pontiff who 
was the immediate successor of Pope Leo the Tenth. Many a 
writer has given a partial biography of him, or has brought 
fresh light to bear on the events of his life, and every historian 
who has treated of the Papacy during the sixteenth century 
has made mention of Adrian the Sixth. They have all cast 
their stone at the foot of the cross that marks his resting-place, 
yet the monument rests incomplete. Gaspar Burman, a 
magistrate of Utrecht, in his Awadecta, published in 1727, gives 
two Lives of Adrian, one by Gerard Moringus, whose work was 
originally published at Louvain in 1536, the other by Paul Jove, 
the celebrated historian who wrote when Clement the Seventh 
was Pope. Burman also gives an Itinerary written by Ortiz, 
a Canon of Toledo, who accompanied Adrian on his journey 
from Spain to Rome. Guicciardini, Pallavicini, Héfélé, and 
Rohbrbacher, and other Catholic historians speak in their works 
of Adrian, though they have done him scantier justice than 
have the Protestants Brandt and Ranke. Of later works, the 
most valuable perhaps is the correspondence of Adrian with 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, edited by M. Gachard, whose 
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services to history are well known.! The Rev. Dr. Reussens, 
Professor of Archeology at Louvain, has published an able 
dissertation on Adrian’s writings,? while two other Belgian 
writers, Canon Claessens, of Mechlin, and Pére Vanderspeeten, 
S.J., have published valuable studies of Adrian’s life? To these 
must be added a work from the pen of a German evangelical 
minister, written, on the whole, in a respectful and impartial 
manner.* It is much to be regretted that Mgr. de Ram, the 
eminent first Rector of the Catholic University of Louvain, was 
prevented by the hand of death from writing, as he intended, a 
complete biography of Adrian the Sixth. Meanwhile, until 
some one with the qualifications possessed by Mgr. de Ram 
undertakes the work, it will interest English readers to have 
laid before them some account of the last Pope who not an 
Italian has sat in the Chair of Peter. 

On March Ist, 1459, a child was born at Utrecht, who sixty- 
three years afterwards was to take his place in the long line of 
Roman Pontiffs. His parents held no lofty position among the 
citizens of the small free state of which Utrecht was then the 
capital. His mother, by name Gertrude, was known only for 
her remarkable piety. His father—who died shortly after his 
son was born—was commonly called Florys Boeydens or 
Boeydoens soon, that is son of Baldwin, and was by trade a 
shipwright, or, according to some accounts, a weaver of carpets, 
Just as the simple artisan bore no family name, so neither did 
his son. At his baptism, he was called Adrian, in later life his 
signature was Adrian Florize or Adriane Florens van Utrechts 
distinguishing himself from other Adrians by his father’s name, 
added sometimes to that of his birthplace. As yet surnames 
were not in vogue. Among the learned, with whom he after- 
wards became so intimately allied, he was styled Magister 
fadrianus Florentit a Trazecto. 

His mother, Gertrude, being a holy woman, no doubt had 
secret hopes that her little Adrian would, when old enough, 
enter the army of the priesthood. To this end, in spite of her 
poverty, she contrived to have her child sent first to Delft, and 


1 Gachard, Correspondance d’Adrien VI. Bruxelles, 1859. 

2 Syntagma Doctrine Theologice Adriani VI, By Reussens, Librarian of Louvain 
University. Published at Louvain in 1862, 

® The articles by Canon Claessens appeared in the Revue Catholique of Louvain, 
in 1862 and in 1875; that by the Jesuit Father in the Préis Historiques of Brussels 
for 1876. To these articles we are greatly indebted. 

* Dr. Heinrich Bauer, Hadrian Vi. Printed at Heidelberg in 1875. 
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afterwards to Zwolle, or more likely to Deventer, to pursue his 
studies in those famous schools. The school of Deventer owed 
its origin to the holy man Gerard Groot, who, in the fourteenth 
century, founded in his own house the Order of Canons Regular 
of Saint Jerome. These religious spent their time in teaching 
the children of the rich and poor, in transcribing manuscripts, 
and in collating texts. Their institute soon spread itself to the 
great towns in Flanders and along the Rhine. Utrecht, Ant- 
werp, Cologne, Cambray, and other places in turns welcomed 
those whom, too often, the world 


Calls idle ; and who justly in return 

Esteem that busy world an idler too. 
About the time of Adrian’s birth, some scholars from Deventer 
went into Italy, and, after studying there, brought to their 
northern homes a knowledge of Greek, and made their school 
famous for its Hellenic studies. It also produced many men 
eminent by their sanctity and learning. Among these one was 
the first director of the school, a Canon of Utrecht and Professor 
of the University of Leyden, in which city he was born. This 
was Florent Radwyn, the spiritual master of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
The latter dwelt at Zwolle, about the time when Adrian was at 
school, so perhaps the future Pontiff and the reputed author of 
the /mitation may have met. Another distinguished disciple of 
Deventer was Rodolph Agricola, the celebrated classical scholar, 
who from Deventer went to Louvain, and thence on to Italy— 
there became the pupil of Gaza and the friend of Hercules 
d’Este, Duke of Ferrara. He died at the age of forty-three 
at Heidelberg, where he was Professor of Philosophy. This 
master of many tongues and able critic of painting and music 
was by his desire buried like Dante,wrapped in the humble habit 
of a child of St. Francis, of whose Order he was a tertiary. In 
the school of Deventer, already rich in traditions of learning 
and piety, Adrian made swift progress, and at the age of seven- 
teen was able to enter the University of Louvain. 

The University had only been founded thirty-three years 
before Adrian’s birth, yet already its aureole of glory was great, 
though it was destined to grow in brightness during Adrian’s 
sojourn within the walls of Louvain. John of Westphalia had 
erected his printing presses there, and had received from the 
University the title of Master in the art of printing. In 1476, 
the year in which Adrian entered the University, its printer was 
busy in passing through his presses the twelve books of Virgil’s 
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4ineid. A few years later, Martin Thierry succeeded John at 
the University press, which he worked with the assistance of 
such scholars as Erasmus and Lewis Vives. At the epoch of 
the foundation of the University, the town of Louvain exceeded 
in size the Paris of those times. Its political importance was 
gone, and its commercial prosperity was on the wane, and had 
it not been for the University, its glory might have passed away 
for ever. Its collegiate church, then as now, was St. Peter’s, 
that Saint being patron of the town. There were five parish 
churches and numerous churches and chapels belonging to 
religious communities. There were Benedictine and Norbertine 
abbeys ; Franciscan and Augustinian cloisters; a Dominican 
convent, and innumerable houses of religious of both sexes. 
Such was the town, of which the University was described by 
St. Pius the Fifth as “the staunch and solid bulwark of the 
Catholic faith,” and which in the time of Erasmus counted its 
three thousand students. These followed the courses given in 
the five faculties of theology, canon law, civil law, medicine, and 
arts. They were ruled in matters spiritual, civil, and criminal 
by the Rector Magnificus, from whose judgments it was difficult 
to appeal. The students dwelt some in private houses, others 
in colleges. Besides the students, there were six classes under 
the rule of the University, enjoying its immunities and privileges. 
These included the graduates and their widows, the professors 
and officials of the University, its booksellers, printers, and the 
servants of these various personages: all exempt from the 
taxation and jurisdiction of the civil authorities, and governed 
by the laws and customs of the University. These last were 
far severer than those in force in our modern universities, yet 
compared to the civil jurisprudence of the age, sufficiently mild. 
The age was rude, requiring rude laws to keep it orderly. Class 
distinctions, unknown to our democratic times, gave rise to 
many bickerings and broils. Courtiers, tradesmen, town folks, 
peasants, nobles, merchants, and soldiers all wore the distinctive 
dress of their class, and were jealous of their class privileges. 
To defend these they were ever ready to stand shoulder to 
shoulder, sword, pike, or bill in hand. The students of the 
University also formed a class apart, equally ready to do battle 
for their rights, and easily known by their long robes, their 
readiness with a Latin quotation, their love of frolic, and reck- 
less, youthful looks. The Muses did not always give them 
polished manners, or keep them from forbidden adventures. 
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If occasion offered, they did not refuse to share in a game of 
chance or to join with the townsfolk in a dance in the market 
place. If the trees of an orchard were heavy with fruit, they 
were the veriest school-boys in escalading its walls. Worse 
still, doffing their long robes, sword on thigh, they would sally 
forth under cover of night, to seek honour in a street brawl. 
Now and again their valour was better employed, for more than 
once the students aided the citizens in keeping the enemy from 
off the walls of Louvain. It was a motley crew, this band of 
students, comprising as it did youths from all nations. Scan- 
dinavians and Spaniards, English and Italians, fair northerners 
and olive-hued southerners mingled with those from the different 
provinces of the Low Countries. The most orderly students 
were those living in colleges, though they too were given at 
times to unruly outbreaks, especially if some encounter with the 
burghers was on hand. Condign punishment, of which imprison- 
ment on bread and water, and whippings, were not the harshest, 
awaited ill-doers who fell into the hands of the criminal officer 
of the University and his satellites. Yet withal, among this 
noisy band were as many hard workers as hard hitters, and the 
seats of learning now-a-days cannot show so many scholars 
among their students as could the universities of the fifteenth 
century. Nor do they now-a-days attract to themselves, as they 
did then, the foremost men in art, literature, and science of the 
age. Such men, now-a-days, gravitate to the great capitals of 
the world, amidst whose busy life they find honours and wealth. 
In the fifteenth century they went to the universities, to find 
there privileges not to be enjoyed elsewhere, as well as kindred 
spirits, means of living, stores of books, and above all, the still 
infant printing press, to give to the world and to all ages the 
results of their learned labours. Besides these, Louvain offered 
two minor advantages of which learned men do not always think 
lightly. The town enjoyed some celebrity as a place for good 
dinners, and for a keen, bracing air to stimulate the appetite. 
Amidst the bustling, noisy life of the University, Adrian 
found a shelter in the College known as the Pédagogie du Porc, 
one of the four Colleges for students belonging to the Faculty of 
Arts. In this faculty the course of studies lasted two years, 
comprising Aristotle’s logic, the principles of dialectics, natural 
philosophy, and metaphysics. The students were kept hard at 
work, rising every morning at five, then morning prayer in 
common, study preparatory to the lectures that followed, and 
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after Mass more private study until dinner. The meal ended, 
repetition of the morning lectures began, followed by the after- 
noon lectures, more private study, and supper, after which came 
the hour of recreation. Adrian entered on this life on June 1, 
1476, as the still existing matriculation lists prove. At the end 
of the two years of study, in the contest between the four 
Colleges, he won the first place. As primus of Louvain, he 
received a public ovation at his own College, and also, in accord- 
ance with the usages of the age, on his return to his birthplace. 
Utrecht was already growing proud of its illustrious son. Shortly 
afterwards he entered the College du Saint-Esprit, then as now 
the College for students in theology, and began his studies for 
the priesthood. When or where he was ordained priest is not 
known, though he probably received holy orders from the hands 
of the Prince-Bishop of Liége, in whose diocese Louvain then 
was. Adrian devoted ten years to the study of Holy Writ, the 
Fathers, the Scholastics, and canon and civil law. In 1488 he 
was chosen to fill a chair of philosophy in the University. Three 
years later, being then a licentiate in theology, the town magis- 
trates procured his being made a canon of their collegiate church 
and curé of the Beguinage of Louvain. A year later he defended, 
during three days, his theses, for being received doctor of theo- 
logy. On June 21 the doctors cap and ring were publicly 
bestowed on him, Margaret of. York generously defraying all 
the expenses of the ceremony. She likewise obtained for him 
the charge of a parish in the island of Zeeland. Later on he 
was made Dean of St. Peter’s at Louvain, and of our Lady’s 
at Antwerp, provost of Utrecht, and canon of a church near 
Brussels. As he advanced in dignity in the Church, becoming 
Cardinal and Pope, he bestowed these benefices on others, 
retaining, however, two until the day of his death. Though 
Supreme Pastor, he remained provost of St. Saviour’s at Utrecht 
and parish priest of the Beguinage at Louvain. Unable per- 
sonally to fulfil all the duties of the many offices he held, he was 
careful to see these executed by trustworthy ecclesiastics, and 
in turns visited all the posts which he nominally held. He 
yearly went to his little Zeeland parish to preach and administer 
the sacraments. The revenues of his benefices he gave to the 
poor and to good works. Certainly, as Moringus says, “ if ever 
a priest has a just reason not to dwell in his parish, it is when 
his presence elsewhere can better serve the Church, and it cannot 
be denied that this reason existed for Adrian, that light of 
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teachers, guide of scholars, and strongest support of the acade- 
mical edifice.” Moringus, surprised somewhat at the austere 
Adrian holding so many benefices, strives to justify him by the 
accepted usages of the age, and them falls back on his best 
defence—the good use Adrian made of his revenues by “reli- 
giously employing them to help the needy of whom he was the 
father, and in succouring penniless students.” As Dean of 
St. Peter’s, Adrian was Chancellor of the University, and con- 
ferred its degrees. He was twice called upon to fill the onerous 
though honourable post of Rector of the University. This 
official was chosen for six months by delegates from the five 
faculties. The five delegates, having asked the aid of the Holy 
Ghost, entered into a kind of conclave, of which the duration 
was limited to an hour, marked by the burning of a wax candle. 
If it burned out before the choice was made, the delegates lost 
their right to choose, and were replaced by others. The Rector, 
as soon as chosen, took the oaths of office, received the seals, 
keys, and strong-box of the University into his custody, put on 
the rectorial insignia, and was entertained at dinner by his 
subordinates. During his rectorship, lasting six months, he 
might not quit the town, nor walk its streets unless accompanied 
by his officers and mace-bearers, all wearing official robes. He 
was obliged to be unmarried, and if a priest, he was to be free 
from all religious or monastic vows. It is noteworthy that, 
pomp being hateful to Adrian, he begged the University to 
dispense him from going abroad with his mace-bearers—in 
his eyes, the scarlet hood worn by the Rectors being enough 
distinction. The Rectors of Louvain were many of them most 
distinguished men, and their office was highly honourable, for 
the Rectors took precedence of the States of Brabant and of 
the city magistrates. On one occasion Charles the Fifth seated 
the Rector at his right hand. The last Rector of the old 
University of Louvain closed the glories of his line by dying, 
an exile for the faith, at Cayenne in 1798.° 

At the University, Adrian enjoyed a just renown for exten- 
sive learning. His writings still exist to confirm this. It does 
not fall within the limits of this article even to name, still less 
to review Adrian’s writings. Those anxious to know more about 
them should refer to the learned work of the Louvain Professor 


5 For interesting details concerning Louvain and its University, consult Mgr. de 
Ram’s edition of Molanus’ History of Louvain; also the various volumes of the 
Annuaire of the University. 
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already mentioned. They will find many interesting details 
therein, notably in regard to Adrian’s doctrine about the 
Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. They will also find some 
of his writings published for the first time from manuscripts 
written by Adrian’s own hand and still preserved in the Archi- 
episcopal Seminary of Mechlin.® It will be enough here to add 
that his contemporaries highly valued his writings, that he was 
no stranger to the great literary movement of his times and’ 
that, within just bounds, he was a friend to the “new birth” 
of the learning of ancient Greece and Rome. “I do not 
condemn,” he was wont to say, “polite learning—I only con- 
demn heresies and schisms.” Erasmus allows that Adrian 

looked with a sufficiently favourable eye on profane literature. 

And Ranke, basing his remark on what contemporaries of 
Adrian have written, says “that it would not be fair to make 

of Adrian an enemy to the culture of his age, loving as he did 

art, and esteeming elegance in learning as valuable; he only 

did not sanction the almost pagan extremes that things were 

then being carried to, in Rome.” It was, however, not so much 

for literary as for theological learning that he became famous 

at Louvain, where he was regarded as an oracle of science. In 

order, as it seemed, to perpetuate his teachings in the University, 

he saved money enough to buy a house at Louvain, which 

by a will made eight days before his death, he endowed with 

whatever property he was worth, ordering that the house should 

become a College for Students in Theology. Rebuilt in 1775, 

and now used for Students in Philosophy and Law, it is known 

as the College of Adrian the Sixth, or more simply as the 

Collége du Pape. Many illustrious men have issued from this 

College and from the University, yet none, before or since, have 

surpassed those who were trained under Adrian’s eye, or 

clustered around him during the years he lived at Louvain. 

Among them was Moringus, Adrian’s future biographer, and 

Hezius, one day to be his private secretary in Rome. In later 

life, he became a Canon at Liége; refused the purple offered 

to him by Clement the Seventh and entertained thoughts of 

becoming a Jesuit, renouncing the idea by the advice of Blessed 

Peter Favre. There too were Pighius, antiquary, mathematician, 

and divine; Martin Dorpius, who to theological skill united 

literary elegance, and many another—the friends of Erasmus 

and Vives who were also then at Louvain. Later on these two 

® The title of Dr. Reussens’ work has been given on another page. 
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friends deserted Louvain for Bruges, where Erasmus found men 
of wit and judgment to share the dainty repasts given by his 
host Marc Laurin, and where Vives loved to linger on the 
ramparts of the old city, flinging himself down on some grassy 
plot to compose his Latin verses. But when these things were, 
Adrian was away in Spain, and on the eve of his elevation to 
the Chair of Peter. Events leading to this were hurrying on, 
while Adrian was quietly becoming famous at the University. 
In 1500 was born at Ghent the future Emperor Charles the 
Fith. Seven years afterwards when the Archduchess Margaret 
of Austria, with her wards, left Mechlin to live in the neighbour- 
hood of Louvain, Adrian was named to be one of the young 
prince’s tutors. Charles was a readier scholar in martial than 
he was in scholastic exercises. He loved better to see the 
falcon strike down its prey, than to pore over the pages of his 
grammar and exercise-book, and it does not seem as if he 
profited much by Adrian’s lessons. Meanwhile, the latter was 
able to continue his labours in the University. The hour for 
leaving his beloved Louvain however was at hand. Charles, 
though he may not always have made the best use of his tutor’s 
instructions, was grateful for them, and as soon as he became 
his own master, sought to reward Adrian. That reward, well- 
intended and, in the eyes of the world, splendid, was a bitter 
draught for the University Professor. As ambassador, as 
viceroy, as bishop, as cardinal, worldly and ambitious men 
might envy Adrian, and think him happy. He, for his part, 
sighed, as he himself said, for the society of men of learning, of 
humble students, and of his books. “I should certainly prefer,” 
so he wrote to the syndic Utrecht, after he was Pope, “ to serve 
God as simple. provost in your city, without having had to bear 
the burden of episcopal, cardinal, and pontifical dignities.” 
The same lament, he ordered to be his epitaph on the temporary 
resting place of his remains in St. Peter’s at Rome, “Here lies 
Adrian the Sixth, to whom in life nothing was so hateful as 
power.” 

Nevertheless, he was to tread the thorny paths of power. 
On Charles taking into his own hand the reins of government, 
he summoned his old tutor to take a seat in the State Council. 
While yet tutor, Adrian, by his disinterested and frank counsels 
to the young prince, had displeased many of the lords at court. 
Bitter was their envy and great their disgust to see beside 
them at the council-board, one keen-witted enough to see 
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through their intrigues and too honest to share in them. William 
de Croy, Lord of Chiévres and others did all in their power to 
rid themselves of so tiresome a companion. Their efforts were 
crowned with success. On October 1, 1515, Charles sent Adrian 
to Spain on a secret mission to watch what went on at the Court 
of Ferdinand of Arragon and to secure the succession to that 
monarch’s throne for Charles. Adrian met with a cold greeting, 
for Ferdinand was ill, and disliked the Flemish. The Ambas- 
sador secured an ally of great worth—the good Cardinal 
Ximenes. The latter brought the sick King to know and 
honour Adrian, and so, at death’s door, Ferdinand recognized 
Charles’ claims and made a will in his favour. Until Ximenes 
died, Adrian aided him, after Ferdinand’s death, in the duties 
of Viceroy. For services and merits, which Ximenes made 
known, his colleague was made Bishop of Tortosa, Grand 
Inquisitor of Arragon and Navarre, and on July 1, 1517, Cardinal, 
along with thirty others, by Pope Leo the Tenth. His title 
he took from the Church of SS. John and Paul. A few months 
later, Charles arrived in Spain, just as Ximenes had breathed his 
last. Adrian was placed at the helm of Spanish affairs, and 
received many marks of his Sovereign’s favour. In 1519, 
Charles went back to the Low Countries to secure for himself 
the Imperial diadem. Adrian’s task as Viceroy became very 
burdensome. The exacting, overbearing behaviour of Charles’ 
Flemish followers had aroused the hatred of the Spaniards 
against them and gave rise to the revolt of the comuneros. 
On the details of that rebellion it is needless here to enter. 
Suffice it to say that through Adrian’s dexterity the revolt was 
soon at an end. It lasted long enough however to allow of Francis 
the First putting his armies in motion, to deal, as he hoped, 
an opportune blow at his Imperial rival. By this armed inter- 
vention of the French monarch, an incident occured, in itselt of 
minor importance, yet which was the occasion of the Church 
securing the services of one of her most valiant soldiers. At 
the taking of Pampeluna in 1521, a young Spanish noble was 
wounded. Two. years later, when Adrian was Pope, the 
wounded soldier arrived in Rome in the humble garb of a 
pilgrim. After having visited all the holy places in Rome, 
he came, on Palm Sunday, to the feet of Peter’s successor, to 
beg the Apostolical Blessing before beginning his pilgrimage 
40 the Holy Land. The pilgrim was Ignatius of Loyola. 

The anxieties of his viceroyalty at an end, Adrian might 
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now look forward to such repose as a conscientious governor 
can glean amidst the cares of office. The ruler of Spain was 
no more to enjoy his dignity with ease than the laborious 
student of Louvain his eagerly desired learned leisure. To the 
end Adrian was to work, winning fresh dignities and newer 
burdens. An event was about to happen, destined to cast on 
his shoulders a burden so weighty, that without Divine help no 
man could bear it. Leo the Tenth died on December the Ist, 
1521. Preparations for a Conclave to be held in the Vatican 
were begun on the 11th of the same month, and on the 27th 
the Cardinals solemnly entered on their labours. 

In the whole range of history the student can scarcely direct 
his attention to a more curious subject than the conclaves held 
for the filling, when vacant, of the See of Peter. Their results 
are so surprising that he who studies their history, must arise 
from his study, exclaiming with the old Venetian who described 
the election of Sixtus the Fifth: “In these things the Holy 
Ghost does so much.” For, as a rule, the electors are as often 
surprised as the elected, and this seems to have been the case 
in the Conclave following the death of Leo the Tenth. Ten 
times did the thirty-nine Cardinals vote, without any result, for 
Italian candidates. At the eleventh voting, the Cardinal Dean 
of the Sacred College, and Cardinal Adrian, who was not 
present at the Conclave, obtained each fifteen votes. Then a 
Cardinal arose and asked that Adrian, on account of his many 
merits, should be chosen to fill the vacant throne. Thereupon 
all the votes, save that of Cardinal Francioto Orsini, were given 
to Adrian, and the eager populace without the Vatican, heard 
with astonishment that their new sovereign was a stranger—a 
Cardinal they had" never seen, then dwelling afar off in Spain. 
This was on the oth of January, 1522. In announcing publicly 
the result of the Conclave, it is usual to proclaim the name the 
new Pope intends to take. This was not done at Adrian’s pro- 
clamation, because, owing to his absence, the Cardinals could 
not know, that, contrary to custom, Adrian would retain his 
own name, and rule as Pope Adrian the Sixth. As soon as the 
new Pope was proclaimed, rumour—which in all ages seems to 
love to have her abode in Rome—was busy poisoning the minds 
of the Romans against Adrian. It was whispered about that 
he intended to stay in Spain, and that this was what the 
Cardinals desired. Others said that Adrian would go back 
to the Low Countries, so that the Teuton might gaze upon 
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the Pope whom his race had produced, and whom assuredly 
he never would have the generosity to part with, in favour of 
Rome and the Romans. Of course busy rumour had a good 
deal to say about. Charles and the share he had in placing 
his tutor and viceroy on the Pontifical throne, and how these 
two Netherlanders, one wielding the spiritual and the other 
the temporal sword, intended to ride roughshod over Chris- 
tendom. No doubt it was a bitter thing for the Romans, 
spoilt children of Ieo the Tenth, to be ruled over by a 
stranger. Nevertheless they did not owe to the influence of 
Charles their having for sovereign this particular stranger. All 
the influence exerted by Charles in favour of Adrian amounted 
to this, that the Spanish Ambassador formally called the atten- 
tion of the Cardinals to the virtues and sound doctrine of 
Adrian. For the rest the Ambassador's efforts were all made 
on behalf of Wolsey, and to this prelate also Charles had pro- 
mised his support. In fact so far did Charles go in support of 
the English Cardinal, that his Ambassador’s position in Rome 
became so awkward after Adrian’s election that he soon 
relinquished it. Not for Adrian, but for Wolsey, were all 
Charles’ efforts made. When a private secretary of Henry the 
Eighth reached Rome, to support Wolsey’s claims, he brought 
with him letters from the Emperor to his Ambassador, recom- 
mending the English prelate. Nor did the latter spare any 
pains to secure the tiara he so coveted, for, as the Bishop of 
Badajoz wrote from London to the Emperor, Wolsey was ready 
to spend a hundred thousand ducats to secure his election, as 
if the tiara was a marketable article. A letter from Adrian 
to Charles shows that the new Pontiff was aware of the Imperial 
favour bestowed on Wolsey, and that he did not owe his election 
to any cffort of the Emperor, though when elected, he knew the 
Emperor would be glad. Yet certain French writers of what 
they term ecclesiastical history, have repeated and continue to 
repeat, that the Emperor used his influence, or, as they 
elegantly express it, was the instrument Providence used to 
place Adrian on the Chair of Peter. The testimony of con- 
temporaries, and the evidence of the documents of those days 
do not bear out their assertion. It rests merely on two facts. 
First on a vague remark made by a Dalmatian priest, and 
reported in Burman’s Axalecta, to the effect that the Emperor 
was believed to have been at great pains to get Adrian made 
Pope, for, and the reason is remarkable, Adrian was his dearest 
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friend. Guicciardini, in his account of the Conclave, does not 
bear out this assertion. He relates how the Sacred College 
delayed by various means the election, to give time to the 
absent Cardinals to reach Rome, how one of them—the Cardinal 
d’Ivrée—being favourable to France, was arrested for a while 
on his journey by Prosper Colonna, and how at last, instead of 
only twenty-four Cardinals that took part in electing Leo the 
Tenth, thirty-nine met to elect Adrian the Sixth. He relates 
how Cardinal de Medicis was supported by fifteen Cardinals, 
how the others were opposed to electing from the same family 
two Popes in succession, and how at last, according to the 
historian, the name of Adrian was proposed without any serious 
motive. Seeing, however, that Adrian found favour with many, 
a Cardinal began to support him right earnestly, until the result 
was his election. Of the Emperor’s intervention, Guicciardini 
says not a word. If we refer to Paul Jove, in his Lzfe of Adrian, 
we find that it was the Cardinal de Medicis who, finding his 
chance of the tiara gone, proposed to the suffrages of the Sacred 
College the Cardinal Bishop of Tortosa. It was not therefore 
as a pastime that Adrian’s name was proposed. Moreover, as 
to the Emperor having a part in the election, Paul Jove 
says nothing. Assuredly, writing when Clement the Seventh 
was Pope, there was no reason for his being silent on this point, 
had he anything to reveal. Moringus,. Adrian’s biographer, 
bluntly denies that the Emperor had any part in the northern 
Cardinal’s election. As for later historians, such as Fleury 
and his continuators, they have only amplified the words of 
Swertius, that “Czsar pressing it, Adrian was made Supreme 
Pontiff.” But Swertius wrote half a century after Adrian was 
in the tomb, and his words do not outweigh those of earlier 
writers. In the second place, the assertion of Adrian being 
favoured by Charles, received a plausible appearance from the 
exaggerated terms in which the Netherlanders expressed their 
joy at their fellow countryman having been made Pope. It was 
natural that in their gladness they should, in a manner not too 
wise, have coupled the names of their Pontiff and their Cesar 
together, as if the former owed his elevation to the latter. Yet, 
to use the words of Adrian’s biographer, “to any one studying 
in all its details the election of Adrian the Sixth, there is no 
need to attribute anything to the gold, to the friendship, or to 
the influence of the Emperor.” ’ 


7 Moringus, Vita Hadriani VI, cap. xix. 
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Anyhow, supposing Charles had made a bargain with Adrian, 
he must have made it very clumsily. For, no sooner was Adrian 
elected than the Emperor began to beg for Apostolic favours. 
He asked Adrian to bestow on three of his followers, the hats of 
Cardinal. This the new Pontiff firmly and courteously refused. 
As for Adrian, the news of his election surprised and pained 
him. “If the news sent to me by the Bishop of Geronda is 
true,” he said, “I am indeed to be pitied.” A letter from the 
Sacred College, written on the day of the election, soon proved 
to him how true was the news. Three Cardinals brought the 
letter to Spain. It implored the Pope-elect to hasten to Rome. 
As soon as Adrian had officially been informed of his election, 
he ceased to take part in the government of Charles’ dominions, 
and made ready as quickly as he could to set out for Rome. 
Having informed Henry the Eighth, Francis the First, and other 
sovereigns of his election, he began his journey, sailing from 
Tarragona on the 7th of August. The Emperor sent a magni- 
ficent fleet, and four thousand Spanish soldiers to escort him. 
The entire journey through Spain to its seaport, thence to 
Genoa, on to Leghorn, and Ostia, was a triumphal progress, 
From Ostia, the Pope-elect went by water up the Tiber, to 
the Benedictine monastery at the Basilica of St. Paul. Having 
slept the night at the monastery, he on the next morning 
entered Rome, taking possession of the Lateran Basilica as 
his Cathedral, and receiving the triple crown at St. Peter’s, 
Though the pest was raging in Rome it did not keep Adrian 
away from his city and his See, and from the work to be 
done there. In the entry of the new Pontiff to his capital 
there is something striking, almost ominous. The glories a 
little too mundane of the reign of Leo the Tenth were over, 
and the city that had been their seat was plague-stricken. 
And at that hour Providence sent into the city a stranger 
from the north to be its ruler, to purify in it much that was 
corrupt and rotten. He came bent not on depreciating what 
is great and good in art and literature, for he loved both— 
but bent on not allowing them to grow with a wild and lux 
uriant growth over the fold of which he was the shepherd. 
He seemed sent to use the pruning knife, and no doubt his 
judgment in using it would have done great service to the 
Church, to art, and to letters, had he had allotted to him 
time to do his work. 

Short, however, was the time, and long was the work. Yet 
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short as was his reign it may be looked upon as the starting- 
point of that great movement in the Church, characterized by 
inward reforms and outward resistance to innovations, which 
was to be so gloriously continued by so many noble Pontiffs, 
great saints, and learned men. Even before reaching Rome 
Adrian began, as a measure of reform, to reduce the proportions 
of the Papal court. His predecessor had employed one hundred 
grooms; Adrian would have only a few more than it was 
customary for a cardinal to have. Asked to continue a pension 
to the discoverer of a piece of antique sculpture, he replied, 
saying sorrowfully that there were other gods he loved better 
than pagan idols, his brothers in Christ Jesus, the poor. He 
worked hard to sweep away abuses that had crept into some of 
the administrative branches of the Church’s government. As 
in these matters he wished to be served by men he knew and 
could trust, he gave important charges to two of his fellow- 
countrymen. One, Thierry Hezius, already named, he made 
his private secretary; another, Wilhelm Enckevoirt, he made 
head of the Dataria, and subsequently Cardinal. The new 
Pope called to his aid from Venice two men destined to become 
famous in the annals of the Church, the one as St. Cajetan, 
the other as Pope Paul the Fourth. At the same time that he 
drove from his court all superfluous pages and courtiers, 
dilettanti and poetasters, Adrian sought to gather round him 
men of real talent, which they might use to defend the Church. 
Among these was Erasmus. It would have been better for him 
had he accepted the invitation instead of coquetting with the 
leaders of the false reform. 

It would be too long to enter here into the details of what 
may be termed the Pontiff’s foreign policy. Europe was 
divided by political and religious dissensions, and, taking 
advantage of these, the Turk was making rapid progress in 
his warfare against Christendom. To pacify Europe, to turn 
its arms from suicidal strife to a war against the sons of 
Mahomet, was Adrian’s aim. It was to do this that he sent 
his legate, with eloquent letters and able instructions, to the 
Diet at Nuremberg in 1522, and it was for this, too, that he 
entered into a treaty in the following year between England, 
Spain, the Emperor, the King of Bohemia and Hungary, the 
Duke of Milan, Venice, and other Italian States, for the defence 
of Italy. France foolishly stood aloof, its sovereign bent 
rather on humbling his imperial rival than on staying the 
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advance of the Sultan’s forces, whose crescent had already 
arisen above the ruins of Rhodes. Had the treaty Adrian 
now signed been adhered to by his successor, it would have 
been better for Rome and for the world, and in all likelihood 
the Turk would never have gained that firm footing in Europe 
from which even yet he has not been dislodged. Adrian’s 
policy of resisting heresy within and infidelity outside of 
Christendom, by uniting all Christian princes in one firm league, 
was wise and full of forethought. It was not, however, destined 
to be matured. 

The ink used in signing the great treaty was not dry when 
Adrian was struck down by the illness which was to rob 
Christendom of a Pontiff full of promise. Adrian, who was 
first taken ill after singing High Mass in Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
on the Feast of Our Lady of the Snow, 1523, in personal 
appearance was tall and well made, slender rather than stout. 
His features were not handsome, his forehead low, his nose 
thick and aquiline, his jaws heavy. He would have perhaps 
been downright ugly had it not been for a keen merry twinkle 
in the eyes that peeped out from under the thick eyebrows, 
and for a smiling, kind expression of face. His body, more 
from custom than age, was bent, but his bearing was noble, his 
voice pleasing, and his tread firm. Such is the portrait given 
of him by Ortiz and other of his contemporaries. The envoys 
of Venice have left on record their impressions of the Pontiff. 
Gradenigo, who was at his coronation, describes Adrian as 
follows :—“ The Pontiff leads an exemplary life ; he is holy, and 
very exact in saying Divine Office. He arises at night to say 
matins, then goes to bed again. At daybreak he gets up afresh, 
says Mass, and then gives audiences. He is very frugal both 
at breakfast and dinner, spending not more, it is said, than a 
ducat on his meals. He is a man of good and saintly life, 
somewhat over sixty years of age. Slow over his work, he 
always acts with extreme caution. He is well versed in Holy 
Scriptures, speaks little, and lives much alone. He usually 
speaks in Latin, and is on terms of intimacy with none of his 
Cardinals.” Others confirm these details. He used daily to 
take, it is said, a ducat from his purse, and handing it to his 
steward, would say, “That is for the expenses of our table 
to-morrow.” He was slow in his labours, because a complete 
stranger to Rome and Italy, he had to be cautious in dealing 
with native officials lest he might be deceived. This made him 
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careful as to whom he gave audiences, and often caused him 
to refuse an immediate answer to petitions addressed to him. 
He held consistories thrice weekly, and congregations of 
Cardinals often.’ 

Adrian overcame the first attacks of illness sufficiently to be 
able, on the 5th of September, to give his blessing publicly to 
his soldiers about to start for Upper Italy. His naturally robust 
constitution had, however, been undermined by his severe 
labours in the Government of Spain, and afterwards of the 
Church, in times so fraught with troubles. Nor did his doctors 
pay much heed to the malady in its beginnings. Finding himself 
much worse on the Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, he made his 
last will. Two days later he made his faithful Enckevoirt 
a Cardinal. He summoned all the members of the Sacred 
College who were in Rome around him, and bade them farewell. 
On the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, 1523, after having 
with great devotion received the Last Sacraments, he died, 
having worn the tiara only for one year and eight months. 
Some of his friends groundlessly attributed the Pontiff’s death 
to poison. It was his deep solicitude for the Church he 
governed that wore him out at the not very advanced age of 
sixty-four and a half years. “He died,” says a recent historian, 
“honoured by all for his virtues, and hated by the Romans, 
They reproached him for his harshness, his sordid thriftiness, 
and his mean views, which, in their mouths, is as much as to 
say that he was upright, frugal, and modest.” And the Romans, 
who hated to see in their midst a Pontiff with a court composed 
of honest rough Flemish followers, were quick enough, as soon 
as Adrian was cold in death, to upbraid him. They inscribed 
over the door of the house where lived Adrian’s doctor the 
words: LIBERATORI PATRI S.P.Q.R. When they heard of 
his body being placed to rest for a time in St. Peter’s, between 
the tombs of Pope Pius the Second and Pius the Fourth, they 
wrote this scurrilous epitaph: /xter pios impius. Pasquin was 
avenging himself. For it is said that Adrian the Sixth would 
have had him burnt, and his ashes thrown into the Tiber, had 
not one of the Pope’s friends suggested that his ashes would 
turn into frogs, and croak more loudly than before.® History 
has happily reversed the judgment passed by the revengeful 
spirit of Pasquin and the Romans. Indeed, too soon had they to 


8 See in Gachard, Corresp. d’ Adrien VT. 
® Donovan’s Rome, Ancient and Modern, vol. iii. p. 620. 
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change their ridicule into bitter lamentations, when they beheld . 
their city sacked in the reign of the succeeding Pontiff, whose 
policy was not copied from that of Adrian the Sixth. 

Cardinal Enckevoirt erected a magnificent mausoleum to 
cover Adrian’s remains. It stands in the Teutonic Church of 
Sta. Maria dell’ Anima, near the Piazza Navona in Rome. 
There Adrian’s ashes await the day of the Last Judgment. 
Perhaps, since success did not crown his efforts, the world will 
never regard him as a great Pope. Nevertheless, impartial 
history must admire the Pope who, in an age not too strict in 
such matters, refused to give a second benefice to his nephew ; 
who declined to name Cardinals at the mere whim of one who 
was at once so dear to him and so powerful as Charles the 
Fifth, and who reckoned that the greatest benefit he had derived 
from his Pontificate was the gift of a relic from the people of 
Sarragosa, which, until he became Pope Adrian the Sixth, 


they had constantly refused to give him. 
W.C. R. 
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IL.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Zhe Via Media of the Anglican Church, illustrated in Lectures, Letters, and Tracts 
written between 1830 and 1841, by John Henry Newman, of the Oratory, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College. With a preface and notes. In 2 vols. Vol. I. 
London: Basil Montague Pickering, 1877. 

THE reissue of his numerous works, on which Dr. Newman has for 
some time been engaged, has proceeded so far that but little remains 
to be done—at least little in point of bulk or number of volumes. 
It is, however, in some respects a painful task which Dr. Newman is 
now perforce engaged upon—for he has to republish his controversial 
works against the Catholic Church, with notes and explanations which 
may leave on record his present thoughts, as a Catholic, concerning 
that particular Anglican position which he laboured so honestly to 
defend, finding it necessary, as all honest Anglicans must, to attack 
Catholicism in order to make out a case for Anglicanism. Dr. Newman 
has, as we think, judged wisely in not shrinking from the work, 
uncongenial as it must be. If he does not in his lifetime leave 
these works in such a state that the reader may know his mature 
conclusions concerning them, it is very possible that, at some future 
time, they may be edited in the interest of the anti-Catholic party, 
and made to bear witness against the Church to which he was on 
his road, however unconsciously, when he wrote them, and which 
now commands the whole of his loving and loyal allegiance. By 
editing them, on the other hand, as a Catholic, he is doing all that 
is in his power to furnish the refutation to his own arguments. 
The knowledge that an author has changed his opinion on certain 
points is not enough to hinder eager combatants on the side which 
he has left from using the weapons with which he may have furnished 
them. What can be done for this end is, to meet the arguments 
fairly, as far as is requisite, and state, at least in a few words, why they 
are not valid as against the Catholic position. 

The present volume contains Dr. Newman’s famous “ Lectures on the 
Prophetical Office of the Church, viewed relatively to Romanism and 
popular Protestanism.” ‘They were delivered at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
in the interval between the beginning of the Tract movement and the 
stoppage of the Tracts consequent on the complaints made about the 
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famous Number Ninety. That is, they belong to the period when as 
yet Dr. Newman was an Anglican without misgivings, while as yet the 
movement towards a Catholic reaction in the Establishment had 
met with no decisive check, and when it seemed still possible to 
hope that the Establishment as a body might be to a great extent 
leavened by the new principles. Few men could have guessed that, 
in less than a decade of years, the writer of these lectures would seek 
admission into the fold of the Catholic Church—still fewer, that, if he 
did so, a large party of those who then followed him or acted with him, 
would be found willing to break off from the movement which he had 
initiated, and range themselves, virtually, on the side of that popular 
Protestantism from which he had done so much to save them. The 
fact on which we are remarking suggests a further question which 
makes the interest of the book twofold. Does the work before us 
show, when considered from a Catholic point of view, the existence 
of tendencies in the mind of its author, which point to Catholicism 
as the issue of his investigation? The other questions, of course, is— 
how far the arguments here adduced against Catholicism are such as 
to justify the Anglican position in relation to the Church ? 

With regard to the first of these questions, it must be remembered 
that these lectures were delivered and published several years before 
the time of which Dr. Newman has spoken more than once, if we are 
not mistaken, as a very important point in the history of his opinions— 
the time when he “found in early history a veritable Via Media in the 
Semi-Arian and the: Monophysite parties, and these, as being heretical, 
broke his attachment to middle paths.” At the time, therefore, when, 
this work was composed, the author was yet to make a real advance 
in knowledge of Church History—an advance which was to open his 
eyes to the true character of the theory which he was so anxious to 
build up and support. He was like a man on a road which lay for the 
time in a valley, but which was soon to rise to the summit of a 
mountain, whence he would see whither his steps were tending and 
learn that he was travelling in a wrong direction. But it is very 
interesting to see how faint was Dr. Newman’s attachment, even at this 
time, to the theory of the Via Media. He says, in the very page from 
which we have just now been quoting—“ Protestantism and Popery 
are real religions; no one can doubt about them; they have furnished 
the mould in which nations have been cast ; but the Via Media, viewed 
as an integral system, has never had existence except on paper; it is 
known, not positively but negatively, in its differences from the rival 
creeds, not in its own properties; and can only be described as a 
third system, neither the one nor the other, but with something 
of each, cutting between them, and, as if with a critical fastidiousness, 
trifling with them both, and boasting to be nearer antiquity than 
either.” Unless we are mistaken, Dr. Newman felt the want of reality 
and, at least, of proof that his theory was more than a theory and could 
be practically worked, so keenly, that the blows which fell upon him 
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and upon it, when the Anglican Bishops charged against Number Ninety, 
and the continuance of the Zracts for the Times was impeded by the 
opposition to them at Oxford, were notes to him of the impracticability 
of the attempt to get the theory accepted and, as it were, translated 
into action and life. Whereas, we can imagine others in his position, 
more deeply in love with the theory of the Via Media than he, who 
would have, and have, held to it with a tenacity, far more characteristic 
of partisans than of simple seekers for truth. Unreasonable and unrea- 
soning, indeed, such men are, but they are not few, and their failure 
to follow the legitimate path along which the principles of the Oxford 
movement should have led them, has probably deprived a large portion 
of the English nation of the opportunity which Providence intended 
for them of shaking off the yoke of heresy and schism in our own 
generation. 

Dr. Newman has himself noted another most remarkable point in 
the volume before us. The volume is to some extent inconsistent with 
itself in the position which it maintains as to the authority of the 
Church. The writer seems not to have had a clear notion as to the 
prerogative of infallibility. In certain lectures which he describes as 
“anti-Catholic from beginning to end,” he is occupied in tracing the 
evils which he supposes to flow from the doctrine of infallibility. But 
later on in the book we find him speaking of the Church as ever 
divinely guided to teach the truth, as being indefectible in her witness 
of the Christian faith, as having a supernatural gift for the purpose of 
transmitting it, and the like. The conclusion that we draw from these 
apparent inconsistencies, in a writer so clear and logical as Dr. Newman, 
is that, even in this his most anti-Catholic publication, he is evidently 
on his way to a more definite knowledge of Catholicism, and that, 
in particular, the great idea of the Church, as she is in the design and 
decrees of our Lord, as she is in Scripture and the creeds, and as she is 
in history when history is truly understood, was dawning more and 
more upon him as he proceeded in his providential path. He felt most 
truly, what no one who is so thoroughly honest and clear-sighted could 
fail to feel, that the Anglican position was and is essentially anti- 
Catholic in the sense of antagonism to the existing Church. Thus, 
he adopted, though, as we conceive, not without some reference of 
his own to ancient writers, the strong language which the Anglican 
divines of the seventeenth century used against the Holy See. He speaks 
severely of them as having misled him—but he would not have been 
so misled if he had before him the idea of the Church, which after- 
wards became more and more familiar to his mind. Not to have the 
Catholic idea of the Church is not merely a negative evil to those who are 
students of antiquity. Some idea of a Church all such students, indeed, 
all devout Christians, must have ; and if their allegiance is not ensured 
to the true bride of Christ, it is most probable that it will be paid toa 
false queen. Such a false sovereign for the children of God in England 
had been created in the poetry of the Christian Year, and to this day, 
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after a great many rude shocks from the historical incidents of the 
ecclesiastical life of our generation, it still retains many a good, and 
many an otherwise clearly reasoning soul, in an amiable illusion. Nor 
can we doubt, that, at the time when these lectures were written, the 
mind of their author was to some extent under a spell of an ideal 
Church, distinct alike from Rome and Greece and England, the dream 
of a student, that would still remain to charm the imagination of its 
votaries, even if ail the Christian communities in the world had ceased 
to exist, or had failen away into heresy and corruption. 

It is perhaps in consequence of this inconsistency in the argument 
of the volume before us, that it has never taken its place—much we may 
suppose, now, to the contentment of the author—among the standard 
Anglican dissuasives from Popery. The author has tried to hit hard 
and has not spared strong language; but he does not satisfy the 
instincts of the genuine Anglican controversialist, who delights far more 
in the shambling misrepresentations and distortions, the gossiping 
insinuations of scandal and slander, with which a book like the Zzrenicon 
is full, than in the straightforward but highly artificial and respectable 
kind of warfare which is here exemplified. With all its occasional 
violence—on which its author is severe enough in the Introduction which 
now precedes the rest of the volume—it is a thoroughly honest book, 
and does not hide the difficulties and inconsistencies of the Protestant 
theory, on which it is quite as hard as on the Catholic doctrine, as the 
writer conceives it. With regard to the second of the questions of 
which we have spoken, the argumentive value of the work as against 
Catholicism, of course the question can only be raised and answered 
in the sense of a comparison with other similar works. As compared 
with the Catholic proof of the Church, when the true idea of that 
Church has been acknowledged, the difficulties which are here raised— 
to use a phrase which belongs to Dr. Newman himself—may stand to a 
certain extent as difficulties, but they are not enough to support the 
weight of a serious doubt. The inherent weakness of the Via Media, 
its want of practical every day vitality, the elaborate and artificial 
character of the process by which its decisions are to be ascertained, 
and its many other defects, which fit it for the atmosphere of the 
library rather than that of the market place, or we might better say the 
battlefield, in which the Spouse of Christ has to pass her earthly 
existence—these things are not made any more attractive than they 
are, because a certain number of faults can be picked in the Catholic 
system, or rather in the history of that system as outsiders are able 
to grasp it. In this sense it might be said that, if the reasonings of this 
work were all true, and were pushed to their ultimate issue bitterly and 
ruthlessly, the result would be to play into the hands of the unbelievers 
in revelation rather than to set up a satisfactory substitute for the 
Church. On the other hand, the Anglican position, as here maintained, 
by the very fact that it comes more near to the Catholic position than 
any other that has been set up by the enemies of the latter, is probably 
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stronger in point of argument and more acceptable as a simple theory, 
than the wilder and more violent views of the ultra-Protestants. It 
gives a sort of explanation of Church History, it does not postulate the 
apostasy or even, in some sense, the dissolution of the body of Christ, 
it professes to preserve a semblance of unity, fictitious though it be, it 
rests upon the Sacraments and makes terms of its own with antiquity. 
It might do better, therefore, than Protestant systems, if Christianity 
were nothing but a set of opinions or a philosophy—what pulverizes 
it is the fact of the existence of the ever living Church, the principle 
expressed in the famous words of St. Augustine, of which we heard so 
much in the Apologia, ‘‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the greater part of 
the very important introduction which Dr. Newman has prefixed to this 
new edition of the work of which we are speaking, and of the running 
commentary of notes with which he accompanies his own argument of 
forty years ago. These last notes, indeed, deserve great study, and will 
be the delight of any one who ponders them in a way to bring out their 
full force. They are pregnant with truth and logical acuteness, though 
the author has not always been at the pains to develope to the full their 
argumentative import, content, as he is answering himself, to be some- 
times curt and always concise. But the Introduction, although that also 
might have been developed to far greater length without either wearying 
the reader or exhausting the argument, is one of the most important 
papers which have proceeded from the pen of its illustrious author for 
many years. It is intended to meet many difficulties, not so much as to 
doctrine—for that point has been dealt with more specially in the book 
on Development—as with regard to alleged inconsistencies between 
doctrine and practice, as to the acts of Popes in the government of the 
Church, the toleration of excesses in devotion, the sanctioning of 
apparent superstitions, or, again, with regard to the policy of the Holy 
See in temporal matters, and the like. Dr. Newman answers the diffi- 
culties, not in detail, but by laying down certain principles with regard 
to the work of the Church on earth, and the necessary complexity of 
her action. Here, again, we see that it is the true idea of the Church 
which is invoked in order to settle the difficulties of which we speak. 
She has to fulfil a threefold office, as our Lord, Whose place she has to 
supply, is Prophet, Priest, and King in one. The Church has to 
march along a threefold path, in her theology, her devotions, and her 
government and policy as a power in the world. It is inevitable that 
there must be many occasions when, out of regard for the requirements 
of her threefold duties, she must act and decide somewhat differently 
than she might act and decide if she had but one set of functions 
to discharge. Thus strict theology, though it rules all her actions, may 
sometimes have to be partially waived on account of the demands of 
government, and the rule which forbids scandal to popular devotion may, 
in like manner, supersede attention to the most abstract accuracy and 
technical security of proof. It seems hardly fair to state thus baldly the 
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principles on which Dr. Newman explains many an historical difficulty 
without going into the details of the case. Our readers will find reason 
to see, in the few pages to which this Introduction extends, the most 
ample evidence of the truth of what has more than once been asserted 
of Dr. Newman, that if he had had the opportunity, he would have been 
among the greatest of the historians of the Church. He has grasped 
with a singular firmness the outlines of the portrait of the bride of 
Christ on her storm-beaten path through the ages of human history, in 
which, as St. Paul says, it is her mission to manifest to heaven and 
earth the “ many-coloured wisdom of God.”! This, to sum up all in a 
word, is the burthen of the explanation which Dr. Newman proffers to 
those who may still think as he once thought. When they have come to 
understand somewhat better what the Church is and what she has to 
do in the world, the difficulties which now stagger them, even granting 
the accuracy of the facts as they conceive them—a concession which 
can never be made except for the sake of argument—will become not 
so much difficulties as evidences, necessary features in the course of a 
life and a warfare such as those which she has to lead and to wage. 


2. The Written Word, or Considerations on the Sacred Scriptures. By William 
Humphrey, Priest of the Society of Jesus. London: Burns and Oates. 

In this short and unpretentious work on a theological subject of wide 
range, Father Humphrey has done good service by giving us a com- 
pendium, as he himself in his Preface explains, of the treatise of 
Cardinal Franzelin, De Divina Traditione et Scriptura. 

He commences with an explanation of the fact that the Jews 
possessed a collection of sacred books which they devoutly reverenced 
and extensively used in their religious exercises, “‘as documents written 
under the supernatural operation of God, in such wise as infallibly to 
contain the word of God ;” and this belief the doctrine and practice of 
Jesus Christ and of His Apostles confirmed. From this idea of their 
Divine authorship is derived that of their inspiration, as being “an 
operation of God on the writer both iz order to his writing, and 7 his 
writing, in such wise as that God Himself, and not man, should be the 
primary and principal Author of the document.” This inspiration, there- 
fore, extends to the conception of what has to be written, to the 
expression in writing of a// the truths which God inspires, and of those 
only, but does not imply Divine dictation of the words to be employed, 
neither is it a permanent but a transient gift. The inefficacy of internal 
evidence to demonstrate inspiration is next shown, and the necessity of 
an external Divine testimony is urged. The Divine mission of the Son of 
God made Man is proved by His miracles, by the fulfilment of prophecies 
concerning Him and uttered by Him, by His power of searching the 
hearts of men, by the witness of the Apostles, and by His resurrection. 


1 Ephes. iii, 10. % Toruroininos codia. 
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Christ selected an economy in order to initiate the human race in His doc- 
trine, and to establish that doctrine and religion for ever. This economy 
of a personal and living authority handed on through the Apostles 
and their successors, with a corresponding obedience of faith, as an essen- 
tial property of the Christian religion does not exclude the committing 
of the Divine doctrine to written books, but accepts them as valuable 
aids. Still the express words of Christ Himself prove that as the living 
authority was Divinely instituted to promulgate, so was it also to be the 
perpetual organ of preserving and propagating the Christian faith, even 
after the books of the New Testament were written. These points lay 
the foundations of the mutual relationship between Scripture and tradi- 
tion, and they sufficiently indicate the manner in which the whole subject 
is treated. The office of tradition in preserving and proclaiming the 
genuineness, integrity, and inspiration of Scripture as a whole is clearly 
demonstrated. A chapter is devoted to the nature and value of the 
consent of the faithful, the doctrine of the Fathers, and the teaching of 
the schools as a criterion of the Divinity of doctrine. After the subjects 
of the infallibility of the Church, and of the completion of the whole 
body of revealed doctrine in the deposit of faith intrusted to the 
Apostles, follows an important and well-timed chapter on the growth 
of the faithful in their spiritual understanding of this completed revela- 
tion, together with an equally apt discussion on the authoritative version 
of the Holy Scriptures. The last few pages answer the question how 
man apprehends and avails himself of a Word which God has uttered ; 
what are the intrinsic principles of the faith whereby he believes. The 
increasing boldness of recent attacks against all faith and revelation are 
a strong recommendation of works of this kind. 


3. Zo Rome and Back: Fly Leaves from a Flying Tour. Edited by W. H. Anderdon, 
S.J. London: Washbourne. Pp. 130. 

We have here. an attractive little volume, dealing with those many 
places of interest which lie on the way of the tourist to and from the 
Eternal City. . They have often, of course, been described before ; nor 
is there anything new in the impressions they would make on a Catholic 
mind, or especially exciting in the adventures attending the authoress. 
She herself describes the tour, in the opening words of her first letter 
home, as “a leisurely journey through France and Italy, with all modern 
appliances of comfortable transit.” As to the leisurely character of her 
travelling, we think she does a certain injustice to her own activity of 
movement ; and this would be evident by a collation of the hours and 
distances she notes. On the contrary, we seem to be whirled along at 
railway speed, and in the ¢rain rapide, with so swiftly moving a panorama 
of places and scenes, that we are fain to recover breath, and cry 
“Hold!” as we pass before some spot of exquisite beauty, or some 
picture or sculpture in the galleries visited. But in the same proportion 
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in which these sketches are rapidly dashed off, they are also, as Father 
Anderdon has described them in his short preface, graphic and vigorous. 
We note in the authoress a power of condensing a description in a bold 
and striking metaphor, which appears to us quite unusual among lady 
writers. There is all a woman’s quickness and keenness of perception, and 
a power of sympathy with the noble, the beautiful, and the true; but 
there is, moreover, a certain graceful vigour wielding the pen, that would 
make us welcome this new claimant for literary distinction, if indeed 
she now descends into the arena for the first time. The preface would 
lead us to the conclusion that her reluctance to appear in print, even 
anonymously, has only been overcome by the solicitation of friends—a 
profession often made in the author’s own preface, and when the author's 
name appears in full proportions in the title. In this case, no reader 
can doubt its sincerity: the pages of the book tell their own story, as 
being letters written home during the scanty intervals between train and 
train and carriage and carriage. There is no thought of the great British 
public, and the evident object of every line is to give pleasure to personal 
friends. It is equally plain that, in preparing them for the press, the 
editor has elimated some traits and touches of a more domestic character, 
which, though they might have revealed the personality of the writer, or 
have unwarrantably introduced that of others, might have added con- 
siderably to the reader’s interest. ‘The authoress, we feel sure, could 
describe living characters as well as beautiful antiques or striking scenes. 
Two portraits at least have been drawn, though only in outline. 
“Though not enrolled,” says the preface, “among the pilgrims who 
represented the Church of St. Augustine, St. Edward, and St. Thomas, 
at the feet of the Holy Father, the writer, as will be seen, was admitted 
with them to and shared the Apostolic blessing. . . . Again, the 
‘beautiful death ’ that crowned, almost at the feet of the Holy Father, 
a beautiful and devoted life, could hardly be touched with a truer pen 
than we find it in a page or two of this little volume. The name of 
Cecil Lady Lothian will always be inseparably linked with the memories 
of the English pilgrimage to Rome for the Jubilee of 1877. . . . And 
if, as is more than indicated, the valuable life whose withdrawal from 
among us leaves such a chasm in our London charities, was offered for 
the Vicar of Christ, then a notice, however incidental, of its end, 
possesses some portion of the interest attaching to the account of a 
martyrdom.” We recommend, then, these “Fly Leaves from a Flying 
Tour,” as affording at once interest and edification for a leisure hour ; 
and shall be happy to improve our critical acquaintance with the writer, 
in the event of her making some bolder launch on the sea of letters. 
A pen that can present truth, and the material of sound and wholesome 
thought, under attractive forms, is not a weapon to remain wrapped up, 
even in an ephod, and hidden, though it be in the sanctuary. 
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4. Scoperta della Cripta di S. Emerenziana, nel Cemeterio Ostriano, Per Mariano 
,Armellini. Roma, 1877. 


In these days when the revived keenness after research and excavation 
among the buried treasures of Rome is far less guided by discretion and 
reverence than it was wont to be, and has very often led to very insuffi- 
cient or even disastrous results, Catholics will feel especially grateful 
to Signor Armellini for his publication of the discoveries he has been 
so fortunate as to have made in the Cemetery on the Via Nomentana, 
and still more so for the deep and pious interest he has manifested 
in so Catholic an undertaking. 

The main points discovered are, that alongside the catacomb 
of St. Agnes there stands a distinct cemetery, to which is now 
restored its proper title of the Ostrian Cemetery; that this ceme- 
tery contains the crypt in which St. Emerenziana, the sister of 
St. Agnes, was originally buried, and that this very crypt is a 
relic of the most ancient, even of Apostolical days, being identified as 
the spot in which St. Peter is said to have at one time baptized, and in 
which a certain priest John, in the name of Theodolinda, Queen of the 
Lombards, during the fifth century, venerated the chair in which St. 
Peter, head of the Apostles, first sat. 

Signor Armellini is, of course, our authority for the following leading 
points in his description, as regards both the discoveries actually made 
by him, and. the arguments which he founds upon them. His intro- 
duction gives us the information with which he began to explore. 
The title Ostriano occurs only in the Acts of Pope Liberius which 
have been pronounced spurious; it has, however, been an accepted 
conclusion that the falseness of the acts themselves by no means 
necessarily invalidates the existence of the monuments recorded in 
them. They place the Ostrian cemetery simply, “near the cemetery 
of Novella,” which is adjoining to and connected with that of 
Priscilla, and its title has been discovered by the Abbé Duchesne 
as existing in the Liber Pontificalis. The name Ostrian Signor 
Bosio traces back to the ancient family of Ostorius, a recently 
converted branch or member of which probably founded the ceme- 
tery in this part of their property, and subsequently gave it up 
to the use of the Church. Such was the history of many a well- 
known cemetery, which, like that of Novella, Priscilla) Massimo, and 
like the crypt of Lucina, afterwards called the cemetery of St. 
Callixtus, first went by the name of their Christian founders, and 
afterwards in times of peace received their title from the most 
venerated martyrs buried within them. Panvinio, in treating of the 
cemeteries of Rome, commences with the Ostrian as being one of the 
most ancient of all, adding that the Apostle St. Peter is said to have 
baptized there. This would take us back to the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, at which precise period the family of Ostorius stood especially 
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high, and one of its leading members succeeded to A. Plautius in the 
command of Britain, facts which prepare us to hear of the richly 
sculptured and extensive ruins which have been lately explored in the 
vineyard of Crostarosa. 

The statement that St. Peter baptized in the cemetery of Ostorius 
is taken from the spurious Acts of Liberius, but it is amply borne out 
by the testimony of the Acts of SS. Papias and Maurus, martyrs in the 
Diocletian persecution, which relate that “John the priest collected 
their remains by night, and buried them beside the Via Nomentana, on 
February 1, at the waters where Peter baptized.” Now the mention of 
waters and of the act of baptizing therein suggests the presence of some 
stream or fountain as peculiar to the place, and such Strabo implies 
when he especially praises the waters of Labane. In the cemetery 
of Cyriaca mention is made of the site “at the waters, in the greater 
suburb.” With these waters we have twice heard the name of St. Peter 
connected, and in the Index of the cemeteries, contained in the Liber 
Mirabilium, between those of St. Agnes and St. Priscilla is placed a 
third, named Cameterium Fontis S. Petri, or in other codices ad 
Nymphas S. Petri, and there is a tradition which plainly states that 
“the cemetery of St. Agnes is the same as that of the Fons S. Petri.” 
With this same spot the document of Monza, which dates from St. Gregory 
the Great, connects the offering of the priest John; for he gave, in the 
order of their situation, a list of the tombs of different martyrs which he 
visited, and from the lamps burning before which he collected oil, out 
of devotion, and at the head of the group belonging to the Salara 
and Nomentana roads we read that he took oil de sede ubi prius sedit Sts 
Petrus, this, then, cannot refer to the Chair of St. Peter in the Vatican ; 
and, in fact, in the very place where St. Peter was said to have 
baptized, Catholics in the ninth century venerated a chair bearing his 
name. ‘The priest John seems anxious to give the precedence to the 
Chair of the Via Nomentana, for he designates it with marked pecu- 
liarity and emphasis as the seat Udi prius sedit s¢s Petrus. 

It only remains now to identify the cemetery of Ostorius with the 
crypt of St. Emerentiana. From the acts of the martyrdom of St. 
Agnes, and from narratives describing visits paid to these contiguous 
cemeteries in the seventh century, we gather that St. Emerentiana was 
buried, not with her sister, but 7” conjinio agelli B. Virginis Agnetis ; 
that in times of peace her body was removed from its first resting-place 
to a basilica raised in her memory immediately above it ; that from this 
basilica a staircase admitted into the cemetery below, in which lay the 
remains of the martyrs Victor, Alexander, and Felix, and of the two 
soldiers Papias and Maurus, whose Acts relate, as we have seen, that 
they were buried in that especial part of the cemetery in which St. Peter 
used to baptize, that is to say, in the cemetery of Ostorius, contiguous 
to that of St. Agnes. 

In the year 1601 Bosio observed, in the middle of a field towards 
the left of a person going from the Church of St. Agnes to the bridge, 
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a descending shaft like a square well through which he penetrated and 
frequently explored a noble and extensive cemetery. By the help of 
this shaft, constructed to convey light and air, he examined an apse 
forming a majestic arcosolium, and adorned with foliage in plaster, 
within the arch of this large niche he observed some letters in red, but 
these were so defaced that he could not read them, though he remarked 
that they were beautifully formed. In front of this apse there must 
have been at one time an ancient altar on which the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered up, for the space around was large enough to admit of this. 
After reading the description of Bosio, De Rossi felt persuaded that 
the seat of the bishop had been placed in this sanctuary, and that a 
crypt so richly decorated could have contained no other than the chair 
of St. Peter which the priest John had visited. 

With these data, Signor Armellini proceeded to his work of excava- 
tion, and the reader being told most of what he himself knew, is 
well furnished to accompany him with peculiar interest step by step in 
his search. Mgr. Crostarosa, under whose vineyard part of the Ostrian 
cemetery extended, felt convinced that an opening, which had been 
taken for the remains of an old well, was the identical shaft through 
which Bosio had descended. With great labour a passage was forced 
through the earth that filled it up, and entrance was obtained into 
a crypt beneath. There, before the eye was the same niche with 
its Arabesque foliage, and yet not a trace of any letters could be 
discovered. Was this possibly not the crypt which Bosio had explored? 
The first thing to be done was to clear away the earth and the rubbish 
that hindered all further progress, and to re-open the passage which, it 
was now evident, led into it from the subterranean basilica alongside, 
discovered in 1842, by Father Marchi. The unique character, the 
exact form and arrangements of that basilica, and the presence of the 
episcopal throne within it, plainly indicated that the most sacred and 
historical part of the whole cemetery must be close at hand. The 
newly-discovered crypt stretches to a considerable extent, on the right 
and left of the passage conducting into it from the basilica. Towards 
its centre are two large chambers united by a yestibule, and beyond that 
on the left is a second crypt, evidently a subsequent enlargement 
to gain more space for the worshippers. The right section is, however, 
the largest and most sacred part, and it terminates m a handsome 
arcosolium, or arched recess, spreading over a spacious tomb, the front 
of which had been barbarously broken, while a small portion alone 
remains of the marble slab that once covered it. Slightly below 
this principal tomb, and a little advanced from it, stands another 
sepulchre, ruined like the one which it supports. In the crypts of this 
Ostrian cemetery, as in those larger basilicas which they resembled, the 
Divine Mysteries were celebrated in the tribune within which the 
episcopal chair was placed, after the imitation of the platforms whence 
justice was administered in the civil basilicas, and on which stood the 
chairs of the magistrates. 
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Scroll-work in plaster is of rare occurrence in the catacombs, and 
indicates the golden age of Christian art. This fact gives a special 
interest to the patterns now discovered in red and in green on the shell 
of the apse mentioned, and the apparent absence of legible characters 
was amply compensated by the very distinctly marked letters written in 
chalk, ‘‘ Antonius Bosius.” No doubt now remained ; the letters once 
seen by him must be forthcoming. A closer examination ascertained 
that beneath the traces of decoration in vermilion had been an original 
coating of white plaster, and the addition of ornament to this gave 
proof of an increased reverence which thus sought its expression. The 
ornamental tomb had for long been crumbling to pieces, and letters, 
scarce legible to Bosio nearly three hundred years ago, had now to be 
deciphered if possible. As this crypt was designed not for sepulture 
but for devotion, to be a centre for preserving the history and memory 
of saints and martyrs, the names of those, whom tradition had associated 
with it, naturally suggested themselves to the mind. Here also might well 
be expected the name of Pope Damasus, the poet of the martyrs, more 
especially as the letters of his inscriptions possessed the elegance of 
form so much admired by Bosio, and had been evidently executed 
by Dionysius Filocalus. Patient search gradually disclosed in the 
second line, and in the place usually assigned to the composer’s name, 
the letters AMAS before which the plaster had perished. This name, like 
the others, was doubtless abbreviated. A stunted A followed, and suggests 
the beginning of the word Antistes. Above the line of these letters 
others appeared, and, guided by the expectation of finding allusion 
to St. Peter and Emerentiana, the following were deciphered. Part 
of an S immediately before the letters ANC, then a P, part of an E, and 
the stem of the letter T. More towards the corner appeared, half 
an M, arather clear E and R, next a break, and IAN with a single 
stroke further on. Again below, in two separate lines, we have the 
letters A and AS, the latter suggestive to us of Papias, one of the 
martyrs buried here. 

While the presence of the name Emerentiana sets its seal to the 
truth of the discovery made, her name, coupled with those of St. Peter 
and of the martyrs buried within her crypt, indicate its historical 
and not sepulchral character, and if the memory of St. Peter was not 
venerated here, the mention of his name is inexplicable. Other 
indications go to prove that this crypt was especially set apart for 
the veneration of the saints, for on the Gospel side of the apse stands a 
chair of singular form, sculptured out of stone, and afterwards cased 
with plaster, exactly opposite which a pedestal or short column is 
carved out of the wall, and is surmounted by a spherical niche 
slightly ornamented. ‘The purpose of these, where they exist in the 
catacombs, was to support large basins of marble or glass filled with 
sweet smelling oils that fed a number of lighted wicks floating on 
the surface, the effects from the smoke of which can even now be 
traced on the ceiling of the niche. On this table, then, we may 
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feel certain at one time burnt the lamp from which the pious priest 
John filled his phial with oil—de sede ubi prius sedit ses Petrus. 

Two questions alone remain to be considered in this slight sketch 
of the chief objects discovered by Signor Armellini, and of the main 
line of argument by which he draws his conclusions from them. The 
first of these the reader may have felt inclined to ask already. Did the 
Chair of St. Peter, to which so much past veneration was shown, stand 
in this particular crypt? and if so, was it moveable, or merely shaped 
out of the hard earth? These questions the cautious excavator declines 
to answer. Some episcopal seats were certainly moveable, as that in 
which St. Sixtus the Second was slain, and which was actually carried 
from the cemetery of Pretextatus to that of St. Callixtus. Others 
were fixtures, and one such has been already mentioned, along with 
the perhaps important fact that the table, on which lights had been kept 
burning, stood directly in front of it. Future discoveries may clear up 
this interesting but not vital point; the general argument remains 
unaffected by the doubt. The discovery of the original staircase into 
this cemetery, and the descriptions of the pictures, emblems, and 
inscriptions which Signor Armellini has brought to light, together with 
much other interesting matter, we must leave to a future occasion. 


5. A Visit to the Roman Catacombs. By the Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, D.D., 
Canon of Birmingham. London: Burns and Oates. 

Dr. Northcote’s well-known smaller work on the Catacombs has 
assumed a still more attractive form than in any previous edition. 
This has for a long time been fully accepted as the most complete and 
popular description within a small compass of the subterranean antiqui- 
ties of Christian Rome. We must, however, draw especial attention to 
the illustrations which this edition gives, they are of the greatest value 
to the reader who has not visited the Catacombs, because these are so 
unlike in character to any other excavations or constructions of past 
days which he may have seen, that a long description heard or read 
gives but a vague idea of that which a glance of eye takes in from a 
picture at once. ‘The illustrations here are simple, but careful and 
exact. 


6. Driven to Rome. By an Ex-Anglican Clergyman. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

This is an amusing little sketch which, by rather rapid transitions 
from grave to gay, hits off the absurdities and inconsistencies of the 
different schools that rub against each other in the Anglican Establish- 
ment. The more serious points of the story illustrate that selfish and 
narrow-minded uncharitableness which is only too general, and thoroughly 
deserves to be exposed and attacked. We see a tendency here and 
there to push the point a little too far, and wish the writer had left his 
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own position a little more clearly defined. The frontispiece is of a 
tender and romantic character, and presents a picture somewhat in 
contrast with the title on the opposite page. 


IIl.--NOTE ON A RECENT CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, in winding up the second Modern Sym- 
posium to which we have been treated in the pages of the /Vineteenth 
Century, complains of Mr. Hutton’s treatment of the subject in these 
words: “He (Mr. Hutton) is employed for the most part in asserting 
that his hypothesis of a future state is a more agreeable one than mine, 
and in earnest complaints that I should not call his view of a future 
state a selfish or personal hope. As to the first, I will only remark that 
it is scarcely a question whether his notion of immortality is beautiful 
or not, but whether it is true. If there is no rational ground for ex- 
pecting such immortality to be a solid fact, it is to little purpose to 
show us what a sublime idea it would be if there were anything in it.” 
So speaks the oracle when dealing with Mr. Hutton. But when the 
Catholic spokesman, Dr. Ward, has to be dealt with, who certainly is 
not employed for the most part in showing that his belief in a future 
state is “more agreeable,” than the scepticism of the oracle, then 
Mr. Harrison finds it sufficient to say that, “Dr. Ward, as might be 
expected, falls back on the beatific ecstasy as conceived by the mystics 
of the thirteenth century. No word here about moral activity and the 
social converse, as in the elysian fields imagined by philosophers of less 
orthodox severity.” In other words it seems to be less a question 
whether Dr. Ward’s doctrine of immortality (which is that of the Catholic 
Church) is true, than whether it is old-fashoned. We will venture to 
observe that this way of shirking a difficulty is hardly to be covered by 
the statement that ‘‘neither time nor space nor the indulgence of the 
reader, would enable me to do justice to the weight of this array of 
criticism [in which of course Dr. Ward’s is included] which reaches me 
in fragments whilst I am otherwise occupied abroad. I will ask those 
critics whom I have not been able to notice [and those the notice of 
whom consists of little better than an ignoratio edenchi| to believe that 
I have duly considered the powerful appeals they have addressed to 
me.” ‘Truly the oracle makes a somewhat heavy demand upon our 
faith. Probably he thinks that as we are no longer to believe in a future 
life and certain other fundamental truths, we have a certain stock of 
credulity to spare, part of which may be profitably spent in believing 
that the oracle “ has duly considered the powerful appeals” addressed 
to it. We fear such an oracular response would have seriously damaged 
the reputation of Delphi in days gone by. 


1 See ‘A Modern Symposium (No. 2),” in the Vineleenth Century for October. 
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Mr. Harrison informs us that “it may be useful to retain the words, 
Soul and Future Life, for their associations, provided we make it clear that 
we mean by soul the combined faculties of the “zng organism, and by 
future life the subjective effect of each man’s objective life on the actual 
lives of his fellow men.” It may certainly be highly wsefu/ to retain 
certain words even in the act of proclaiming that their usual meaning is 
a baseless fiction; useful, as Mr. Harrison tells us, for their associations, 
in other words, expedient, because however much we declare what we 
mean by the words, their usual signification will be so closely associated 
with them as to cloak over the nakedness of our real meaning. But it 
is not easy to see on what principle, higher than that of the expediency 
of cheating our neighbours, it can be well to use the phrase, ‘“‘A’s future 
life,” when what we really mean is a part of the life of B C and D, and 
not a part of A’s life at all. 

However, the question is not what is beautiful or expedient, but 
what is ¢rue. “ Mr. Hutton,” says the oracle, “has a ‘personal wish’ 
for a perpetuity of volition. Lord Blachford ‘believes because he is 
told,’” and we are reminded that “ philosophical discussion must 
languish a little, if when we ask for the philosophical grounds for a 
certain belief, we find one philosopher believing because he has a 
‘personal wish’ for it, and another ‘believing because he is told.’” 
Rather, we may say, philosophical discussion must languish altogether 
when gross misrepresentations, whether wilful or otherwise, such as the 
above, are admitted as the last word in a controversy, on the poor plea 
that the oracle is “‘ otherwise occupied abroad.” Mr. Hutton and Lord 
Blachford are, of course, quite able to answer for themselves, but it may 
be permitted to an outsider to observe that neither of them has argued 
as Mr. Harrison insinuates. Nobody, probably, would argue immor- 
tality from a “personal wish” only; but no one need be ashamed to 
argue from the fact of an ineradicable desire coupled with what we know 
of Him Who implanted the desire. But Mr. Hutton, if we mistake not, 
was not so much arguing for the belief in as explaining the conception 
of immortality. Neither again does any one believe, nor has any one 
in the present controversy said that he believes, merely “ because he is 
told.” It is only when Mr. Harrison tells us that he has “duly con- 
sidered” our arguments, that we may believe because we are told, 
What has been said by Lord Blachford is that he believes in immortality 
because he is told by a revelation of God, that such a belief is to be 
cherished. To believe, because one is told, and because one knows 
that He Who tells cannot deceive or be deceived, is a very different 
matter from what Mr. Harrison thinks, or rather wishes his readers to 
think, that Lord Blachford advocated. 

And now, to what does Mr. Harrison’s own demonstration amount? 
To this, that “philosophy . . . has established a functional relation 
between every fact of thinking, willing, or feeling on the one side, and 
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some molecular change in the body on the other side.” Now, even 
supposing that “ philosophy” had established all this, has it established 
it for the present life, or for life under all possible conditions? Clearly 
only for the former. By what right, then, can we argue that the func- 
tional relations must hold in a future state? Certainly by no right 
whatever. Accordingly we are again put off with an oracular response 
to the effect that “ those whose minds have been trained in the modern 
philosophy of law cannot understand what is meant by sensation, thought, 
and energy, existing without any basis of molecular change.” Very 
modest this is of the new philosophers: but on what ground do they 
ask us to believe that “they cannot understand” these things? Of 
course, Jecause we are told. And that what Mr. Harrison and friends 
cannot understand must be a baseless fiction is, of course, obvious to 
the meanest capacity. 

Mr. Harrison, then, finds it useful to use the phrase future life “ for 
its associations,” though he does not believe in any such thing. He 
also finds it useful to tell Mr. Hutton that the question is one not of 
agreeableness but of truth, while he dismisses Dr. Ward with a remark 
to the effect that what he says is old-fashioned. He further finds it 
highly expedient to misstate the plea both of Mr. Hutton and of Lord 
Blachford. More useful still is the neat paragraph about “ those whose 
minds have been trained in the modern philosophy of law” being 
unable to understand what their opponents mean. But most useful 
of all is the request to ‘those critics whom I have not been able to 
notice, to believe that I have duly considered the powerful appeals they 
have addressed to me.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Ward’s position, with which we are of course at one, 
remains unassailed. With the rest of what has been written on the 
same side we cannot, of course, agree in all points; but there is no 
need in a cause like the present to waste any of our energies in picking 
holes in the coats of our friends. 

In conclusion, we would quote the paragraph from Dr. Ward’s con- 
tribution to the Symposium which seems to us to sum up the whole 
matter at once. 

“T cannot,” he says, “agree... that the doctrine of human 
immortality fails of being supported by ‘conclusive reasoning.’ I do 
not, of course, mean that the dogma of the Beatific Vision is discover- 
able apart from Revelation ; but I do account it a truth cognizable with 
certitude by reason, that the human soul is naturally immortal, and that 
retribution of one kind or another will be awarded us hereafter, accor- 
ding to what our conduct has been in this our state of probation. .. . 
I hold that the truth in question is conclusively established by help of 
certain premisses ; and that these premisses themselves can previously 
be known with absolute certitude, on grounds of reason or experience. 
They are such as these: (1) There exists that Personal Being, infinite 
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in all perfections, Whom we call God. (2) He has implanted in His 
rational creatures the sense of right and wrong. . . . (3) Correlatively 
He has conferred freedom on the human will. . . . (4) Various portions 
of our Divinely given nature clearly point to an eternal destiny. 
(5) The conscious self or ego is entirely heterogeneous to the material 
world, and entirely heterogeneous therefore to that palpable body of 
ours, which is dissolved at the period of death. I do not think it extra- 
vagant to hold that the doctrine of human immortality is legitimately 
deducible from a combination of these and similar truths. . . . Nor 
have I any reason to think that even Mr. Huxley and Mr. Harrison, 
if they concede my premisses, would demur to my conclusion.” 





III.—POSTSCRIPT ON THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


THE movements of the war are still embarrassing. The “series of 
surprises” continues. Armenia is a centre of interest once more, and 
even in the Dobrudscha signs of life are perceptible. Melikoff, a 
month ago almost forgotten, is the hero of the hour, and Zimmerman, 
long buried, returns to life. Contradictory reports about the sanitary 
condition and the temper of the contending armies in Bulgaria are 
given with equal assurance from Bucharest and Therapia. A little fine 
weather broke the gathering gloom, and the roads became reasonably 
passable for a few days, apparently only to revert into a sea of mud. 
The Russian reinforcements are said to arrive in good state and high 
spirits on the Danube, but the sober realities of the war, which are too 
manifest to personal inspection, are not likely to improve their hilarity. 
The prospect for Turks and Russians alike is gloomy in the extreme, 
and much will certainly now depend upon the comparative health of 
the two armies. Dysentery and sore throats are important items in the 
calculation of the chances of the war, for the same circumstances will 
tell differently upon different nationalities, and from predisposing causes, 
or greater mismanagement, or purely by the visitation of God, it will 
happen that mud knee-deep and dead bodies unburied will be far more 
prejudicial to the one army than the other, and may have more to do 
than strategy or valour with the grand results of the winter’s campaign. 
Of the roads near Sistova in the middle of October a correspondent 
favourable to the Russians affirms that “it takes eight horses and twenty 
men pushing behind to get one light waggon through.” 

A winter’s campaign seems to be intended. We are told that 
400,000 sheepskin coats have been ordered. It is to be hoped they 
will arrive in better time than the shovels did which were wanted at 
Plevna, or there will be nobody left to wear them. It is altogether 
unlikely that General Todleben, who arrived at Plevna on the 29th 
of September, will permit anything in the nature of a general assault to 
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be made for some time to come, and it is not very likely that Osman 
Pasha is quite at starvation point yet. A regular investment and 
reduction by famine will take more time than is convenient, and if 
Osman is not at the end of his ammunition and provender, or can 
procure fresh stores, weary work is before the Grand Duke. The 
Quadrilateral is unbroken ; even Rustchuk has not fallen yet, though 
the bombardment has been so pertinaciously kept up. 

No mortal arithmetician can approximately compute the numbers 
of men in either army. Of the Turks very little, of the Russians too 
much, is known. The official estimates of the troops mobilized by 
Russia and sent to the Danube are acknowledged to represent only the 
nominal strength, but no rule can be ascertained for the correct 
reduction of nominal value to corresponding actualities. It seems to 
be pretty generally admitted that the army of the Danube has lost 
about 50,000 men in killed, wounded, and missing, and perhaps from 
10,000 to 15,000 by sickness. Speaking generally, we may consider 
that the reinforcements do not much more than cover the losses, and 
that the numerical strength stands much as it did at the crossing of the 
Danube. If on the one hand Nicopolis has been taken, on the other 
hand Plevna is an obstacle in the line of march which had no existence 
till the middle of July. Whether it is an advantage or a peril to have 
possession of the Shipka and Hainkoi passes remains to be seen. 

Mehemet Ali’s tardy advance to the Banicka Lom culminated in 
the battle of Cerkovna on the 21st of September. His losses were 
much exaggerated, but the repulse was enough to show him the strength 
of the Russian position, and for that reason, or some other best known 
to himself, he fell back upon his line of defences. He seems to have 
been on bad terms with Ahmed Eyoub as well as Suleiman, and want 
of proper support may account for his inactivity. He was superseded 
in the first week of October by Suleiman Pasha, who has managed once 
more—as when first he came to the Balkans—to surround himself with 
mystery. Where he is, or what he is doing, has not yet duly transpired. 
Raouf Pasha, a very young general, not hitherto successful, has replaced 
him at the village of Shipka. 

The Russian generals have also been moved about a little. The 
Czarewitch has taken command of the reserves, and General Ivanoffsky 
has the army of the Jantra confronting Suleiman. Prince Imeretinsky, 
the victor, with Skobeleff, at Lovatz, is chief of the Staff. Todleben is 
presiding over the siege of Plevna, which has been made much more 
difficult by the success of Chevket Pasha in throwing a reinforcement of 
fifteen thousand men and an abundant convoy of supplies into the 
place. General Gourko has been sent with a large body of cavalry to 
hover about the Sophia road, and prevent any repetition of the exploit. 
The Roumanians are advancing cautiously in zigzag trenches to the 
redoubt commanding the Gravitza redoubt, but they have not yet taken it. 
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On the Russian left, Zimmerman is making daring reconnaissances 
in the direction of Basarjik and Silistria, but no encounter of any im- 
portance has taken place. 

In Armenia, victories and defeats have followed each other in rapid 
succession, Muktar Pasha received his preenomen of “ the Victorious ” 
a little too soon, it would appear. His telegrams announcing a great 
victory at the Yagni Dagh on the 2nd and 3rd of October, in which he 
had inflicted upon the Russian commander a loss of fifteen thousand 
men, were followed ten days later by news of a very different character. 
Between Kars and Alexandropol are forty-five miles of hilly country, 
intersected by rivers. The Kizil Tepe is about half way. The Turks 
had carried this hill with great gallantry on the 25th of August, forcing 
the Russians to fall back behind the Kars river. 

On the znd of October the Russians advanced against the two hills 
of Yagni. After very fierce fighting for two days they were beaten back, 
but, though unsuccessful for the time being, General Loris Melikoff had 
learned a useful lesson, which he used to good accotint on the 14th. 
On that day the attempt to divide the Turkish army was renewed, and 
General Lazaroff threw himself in large force between Kars and the 
Aladja Dagh, dividing the centre of Muktar’s army from the left. The 
left, to avoid being outflanked, fell back precipitately upon Kars. 
Ahmed Muktar with the centre was routed with heavy loss, and the 
right wing upon the northern slope of the Aladja Dagh was forced to 
capitulate, though it seems that a large portion escaped under the 
darkness. It is perhaps too late in the year for a renewed march upon 
Erzeroum, and the great victory of the Aladja Dagh has cost the Grand 
Duke Michael many men. 

A raid of Hungarians, in number five thousand, into unprotected 
Roumania had been secretly planned, and was found out just in time to 
prevent political unpleasantness. 

; NOTE. October, 

*.* We have received the following communication with regard to 
a few words in our last article on the present War. The words to 
which our correspondent refers are the following. “Just as a well 
known, and if short sighted, yet certamly sincere English publicist, 
whose one aim in life has been to,endeavour to communicate to his 
friends his own inordinate dread of Russia, goes to his grave, Russia 
ceases to be formidable to the world at large, and it is made patent to 
the most unlearned that her aggressive strength had been enormously 
exaggerated.” On these words our correspondent writes as follows : 


**Some observations in the last number of the Mont have given 
me much pain. 

“Having been informed by one who ought to know that no 
corrections of the error of which I complain will be admitted, and 
learning from another quarter, that an attempt to obtain a correction 
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was formally made and as formally repelled, I now make a similar 
attempt solely in discharge of my own conscience and to perform my 
duty as a friend and a follower of one who died in self-sacrifice for a 
wide range of truths which the Montu should be among the first to 
appreciate. ; 

“Mr. Urquhart’s labours have not been so obscure, his followers 
in various lands are not so insignificant as to render excusable an 
absolutely false description of what he said and did in one principal 
part of public affairs. Still less excusable is it on the part of an 
anonymous writer absolutely to reverse the main fact of matter which 
he cites in order to point with glee at an imaginary refutation. 

“Mr. Urquhart’s labour in regard to Russia was not to proclaim her 
actual power as the menacing danger of the time. His work in this 
branch consisted on the contrary in showing her actual power to be 
in great part fictitious, in illustrating her methods and the intellectual 
superiority with which they are employed, and in denouncing the 
processes of Europe, and above all of England’s self-betrayal. According 
to him, Russia is still a feeble giant whose steps are regulated according 
to a system which we are too idle to understand, and too arrogant 
and factious to meet. Our self-correction was therefore his main topic, 
and that beginning with the individual man. It was this that raised 
him from the rank of politician to that of teacher, and made necessary 
his vast stores not. only of historical, but also of metaphysical and 
religious knowledge. For once that he found himself obhged to point 
out any element of strength in Russia as she stands, he had many 
thousand times to refute the arguments and dissipate the fears of those 
with whom he had to deal. 

‘But he did assert that her scientific diplomacy and the mental 
condition of Europe would, but for some awakening in some one 
country or other, surely conduct her on to her goal, and that when 
possessed of the Sound (?) and the Dardanelles in addition to the 
Caucasus—and with other populations and the Governments of Europe 
brought to the internal condition towards which they tend — her 
supremacy would then be absolute. 

“He averred that each successive step of her carefully calculated 
advances had been possible only by the connivance and help of others, 
and more especially of England—of England preoccupied, deceived, 
and, when meaning opposition traitorously misdirected. I will only 
add that all who have submitted to the task of study, declare the thesis 
to be proved. 

“ How small a part of a great mind and still greater character 
have I now faintly indicated. My sentences would have to become 
volumes were I to attempt to do justice to that heroic career of obloquy 
joyfully braved, and suffering endured for a combination of causes, 
each worthy of his martyr spirit. 

“Fitly did he die faintly kissing the Crucifix and breathing the 
words, ‘ Blessed be His name.’ Fitting, too, is it that his memory 
should be assailed not only by the servants of evil, but by the caredess 
and ill-informed good. R. M.” 

[The first paragraph of this letter is inaccurate in statement. There 
was no proposal made to us for the simple “correction of an error.” 
We were informed that an admirer of the late Mr. Urquhart was 
desirous of writing a short paper with the purpose of proving that that 
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gentleman’s fears as to Russia were not inordinate, and we declined 
to allow a controversy to be opened in the pages of this Review which 
might have run to great length, and which could not have the interest 
to our readers which it might have to the followers of Mr. Urquhart. 
Any correction of fact we are glad to make ; but an opinion is not ne- 
cessarily an “error” because a contrary opinion exists in certain minds. 
We cannot imagine that a simple expression of opinion, that a certain 
writer's fears were inordinate, makes it incumbent on us to print any- 
thing that may be advanced on the other side by gentlemen from whom 
we may happen to differ. 

For the same reason, it is only out of courtesy that we consent 
to admit the letter which we have just printed. We cannot at all 
admit that the words which have given “ pain,” to our correspondent 
are fairly described as ‘‘an absolutely false description of what Mr. 
Urquhart said and did on one principal part of public affairs,” or that 
the writer has “absolutely reversed the main fact of matter (sic), 
which he cites, in order to point with glee at an imaginary refutation.” 
We have not described Mr. Urquhart’s sayings or doings at all, except 
by saying that he endeavoured to make others share his inordinate fears 
of Russia. There is no pointing with glee at anything. Nor does the 
account given in the letter contradict the account given of Mr. Urquhart 
in our article in any material point. Our contributor happens to 
differ from the author of the letter as to the question, whether 
Mr.. Urquhart’s dread of Russia was inordinate, and that is all. 
That Russia, since the commencement of the campaign, has ceased 
to be formidable to the world at large, and that it has become 
patent that her aggressive powers have been enormously exaggerated, 
are statements perfectly untouched by anything that our correspondent 
has said. If Mr. Urquhart had never lived it would be equally true 
that the aggressive power of Russia has been greatly misconceived 
by the world at large, and that the mistake has now been found out. 
Our contributor has nowhere said that Mr. Urquhart’s fears as to Russia 
were grounded simply on her present material force. And his remarks 
are quite as apposite on the supposition that the letter gives the true 
account of Mr. Urquhart as on any other. In our humble opinion, 
Mr. Urquhart’s views were exaggerated and pre-eminently narrow. But 
we feel no “pain” at all at the knowledge that other persons consider 
him to have been a very great man indeed. He probably suffers a 
good deal in the minds of many from the extravagancies of some of 
his younger admirers, who almost go the length of putting Moham- 
medanism on a par with, if not above Christianity. And we imagine 
also that the charge that English statesmen for a number of years have 
been not only ignorant but traitorous to their country, is not one that 
will be easily accepted among us. It seems to us to involve more 
“obloquy” than has ever been heaped on Mr. Urquhart. ] 
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